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—————— 
from their little round table, the landlord preceding 
and Daniel following, while the landlady herself, 
wearing the drinkables, brought up the rear of the pro- 
“on; the strangers were thus, with great pomp, 
into the august conclave of the Barbican club. 

The whole company, saving the president, rose on 
their entrance, partly out of premeditated mock respect, 
and partly from being really struck with the imposing 

ce of the M‘Phersons. Being seated, a glance 
round the low-rcofed apartment might have given the 
rangers a ready idea of the sentiments of the club col- 
jectively, had they known something of the London 
world. As it was, however, they only saw the small 
black panels of the walls, plastered over with numerous 
caricature prints of the time, but such only as were of a 
strongly anti-jacobin sort, throwing every species of gro- 
tesque ridicule upon the political malcontents of the day, 
icularly on all who retained a bias towards the exiled 
house of Stuart. On the table lay the popular newspapers 
of the day; and on glancing round the company, a man 
offancy might have imagined that the square tradesman 
faces of the men, their not less square cut clothes and 
gif wigs, with their bluff confident look, indicated as 
well the no popery whiggish sentiments of the time, 
ysitdid their consciousness of being on the right side in 
politics ; that is, that they were backed and supported by 
the reigning powers. ) 

Accordingly, although involuntarily constrained to ad- 
mire the handsome exterior of the mountaineers, they 
nevertheless regarded them not only with a good marked 
frown of English jealousy, but, knowing that they came 
from the land of unsubdued jacobinism and proverbial 
poverty, each man seemed more disposed than another 
to express his contempt, looking askance at the strangers 
aslions at whom they might stare, but scarcely deigning 
the coldest civility. 

“What may be your rank in this Highland regi- 
ment?” said one, somewhat puzzled by the dress of the 
strangers. 

“Only corporals at present,” said Malcolm, not a little 
damped both by the reception and this preliminary ques- 
tion; “ it is no easy matter to get commissions among so 
many gentlemen as we have in the Watch.” 

A wink of the eye from several, and an audible whis- 
per about Highland pride, were the only visible effects of, 
this information. 

“What does your regiment up here in London, 
friends?” said the president. “ By the name you as- 
sume, as well as from what I have heard, I thought you 
wereraised but to watch over your own mountains, where 
one I understand, are not the most orderly in the 
world.” 


The brows of both the brothers began to lower dread- 
fully at this unexpected specimen of English bluntness, 
their own recent experience in the streets without. 
But the mercury of their pride rose within them in pro- 
portion as it was attempted to be lowered by the com- 
pany. 
“We are merely come to this southland for a visit, 
and by the invitation of the king,” said Malcolm. 

“Hinvitation !” repeated a broad faced man, “ is that 
the word on your horderly book, my friend ?” 

“I know not what word is on the orderly book, but 
byall that has been told to us, as well as what is set 
forth in the public newspapers, we are merely sent for to 
london, that the king may see us, and then to return to 
Scotland again.” 

_ are surely mistaken, young man,” said the pre- 


“How can I be mistaken, when we have orders to be 
teady to be reviewed in a few days, somewhere near 
Jour city, by his majesty in person?” 

The members of the club here gave each other a look 
ofsncering surprise ; and several, taking the pipes out of| 

t mouths, burst forth into a fit of loud laughter. 

“You will excuse us, young man,” said the president 

You seem to labour under some unaccountable error. 

‘He sing has this very day sailed from Greenwich on 

way to his paternal dominions in Hanover, where his 
majesty means to remain for the summer.” 


“Surely, sir, that cannot be the case!” said Samuel, 
astonished. 


has been announced here for some days. There—read 
that!” 

The astonishment with which the brothers read the 
paragraphs from the newspaper now handed to them 
need not be dwelt upon. 

“ But some other royal man will surely be here to see 
us,” said the elder M‘Pherson, recovering his breath, al- 
though showing himself but little au fait in courtly 
matters. 

“ That cannot be cither,” rejoined the president ; “ for 
the only other royal man likely, as you express yourself, 
is the Duke of Cumberland, the king’s second son, and 
he has also sailed with his majesty, and is, I dare say, 
by this time beyond the Nore.” 

“ It’s a tamn’d lie! I winna believe her dirty paper ‘” 
exclaimed from behind, to the astonishment of the club, 
the barbarous voice of Daniel the gilly ; “ the king’s ma- 
chesty has o’er mickle love an’ favour for the brave shen- 
tlemens o’ the Black Watch to leave them in the dead- 
thraws in this ugly Lunon confusionment. She’ll no 
believe ’t, though the man wi’ the wig were to swear to 
a 

“This is really a very extraordinary matter, gentle- 
men,” said Malcolm, with difficulty stopping the mouth 
ot the furious gilly ; and unable to add more, the bro- 
thers gave a meaning glance in each other’s faces, and 
relapsed into gloomy meditation gh the news. 

“JT don’t see any thing very extraordinary about it,” 
said another member from the corner. “ His majesty 
has somewhat else to do than ¢o think of any Scotish 
regiment whatever, unless it be to send thein to take 
their share in his German war.” 

* But we,” said Malcolm M‘Pherson, aghast at this 
insinuation, “ have enlisted with the express understand- 
ing never to be taken from our own country.” 

“ Poogh-oogh !”’ rejoined the citizen; “ when the king 
wants men, or the lords o’ the regency want to strengthen 
their hands, what does either care about express under- 
standings, held out by recruiting sergeants to ignorant 
Highlanders? You'll excuse me, gentlemen,” continued 
the speaker, sarcastically, “but I know something of 
these matters, and it is quite right that his majesty’s ad- 
visers should take every means in their power to crush 
in the bud all jacobinism, popery, and disaffection, and 
to strengthen the glorious protestant succession, which is 
well known to be endangered by the spirit of discontent 
and intrigue, which has always existed in your Scotish 
country. In short, it is very evident to me, that there 
are good reasons for calling you from the north at the 
present crisis; and wherever you may be sent, it is not 
likely that you’ll soon get back to it again.” 

The simple-hearted Highlanders were overcome with 
astonishment, as well at the tenor of this reasoning, as at 
the business-like coolness with which it was uttered. 

“Tf they send the Highlanders to the seat of war,”— 
said one, speaking to his neighbour in an under tone, 
and with true anti-jacobite hatred—* if they send them 
to Flanders, what a diversion it will be to Dutchmen, 
who wear half a dozen breeches per man, to see brawny 
fellows without any at all?” 

“That dress of yours, friends, must be very airy in 
winter weather,” said another, speaking out, “ and rather 
troublesome of a windy day.” 

“ And particularly iil suited for riding o’ horseback,” 
said a third, taking up the facetious turn of the re- 
marks. 

“ A part of the dress you are pleased to laugh at,” said 
Malcolm, sternly, “ is a sharp dirk, that before now has 
drank the blood of the Sassenach, who knows not how 
to be civil to the stranger ;” and both brothers, starting 
to their feet, laid their hands on the weapons that hung 
by their sides. 

“ An’ a muckle clymore to take the part o’ her king 
an’ her peoples!” screamed Daniel, jumping forward, 
and drawing to its full length his own naked blade, “ an’ 
she’ll sheer off like a syboe, the boss heads o’ ony man 
that'll do her maister wrang in te English change hoose.” 

“For Godsake, men, what do you mean?” said the 
president, putting up his hand, while the whole company 
stood up in a sudden consternation. “ Sit down on your 
seats; we meant no offence by our civil joke. We are 
peaceable citizens of London, and do not understand 
Highland broils, and yet I am willing to beg your _par- 


kins,” he added, addressing the last offender, “ you have 
carried the joke too far with these strangers.” 

A reaction of English generosity very creditable to 
the club now took place of the former facetious sneer- 
ing ; but all apologies and explanations were received by 
the brothers with frowning hauteur, more indomitable, 
as some members said, than if the corporals had been 
the lord mayor himself; and silently returning their of- 
fered pledge in a cup of Lincolnshire spiced, the High- 
landers, bowing ceremoniously to the astonished compa- 
ny, proudly and sullenly stalked forth from the Barbican 
club. 

—<p— 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
What did this vari y, 
But minister communication of 
A most poor issue ? 
SHaksPeaRe. 

The Black Watch had been in London some time, 
when Hector Monro also arrived in the English metro- 
polis, scarcely able to believe that he was the employé on 
a mission, which might lead to the most important poli- 
tical consequences. Having made himself somewhat 
acquainted with the form of the city, as well as the chief 
haunts of the coffee-house politicians of the times, dress- 
ing himself in his best one morning, he called a chair, 
then the usual mode of city conveyance on visits of cere- 
mony, and set forth for the residence of the dowager 
Duchess of Buckingham. 

The information he had been enabled to collect since 
his arrival in the metropolis, amidst the raging and dis- 
torting exaggerations of party, was upon the whole such 
as to give him fully as low an opinion of the sense and 
power of the noble personage he was about to visit, as he 
already had, in the same respects, of the turbulent, yet 
chivalric chieftains, who had sent him upon this danger- 
ous and almost unnecessary errand. When he looked 
around him in London also, and contrasted the evident 
power, the grandeur, and even the tranquillity that ex- 
isted, amid all the angry discussion of faction, with the 
rude and fitful valour of a few discontented chieftains 
on the hills of the north, he was almost inclined to turn 
back without giving himself the trouble of seeking in- 
formation from one, who, notwithstanding her high name 
and lineage, was justly represented to him as a weak and 
disappointed, yet pompous and intriguing old woman. 

It was a new scene for Hector, thus to be at once ele- 
vated from his low station to the character alinost of a 
plenipotentiary upon national affairs—treasonable though 
it might be called—and to be carried in a chair, lite a 
lord, to the noble palace of a descendant of King James 
himself. Yet truly, had it not been for that submission 
to the opinion of others, which is the constant curse of 
all greatness, he would, like the Highlander who went 
in the same sort of vehicle without a bottom, have much 
rather walked ; pomp and circumstance of this sort be- 
ing as yet no way accessary to his happiness. Submit- 
ting, however, to his new gentility with a creditable 
grace, he suffered himself to be inclosed in the box, and 
carried along between two poles, through the pleasant 
Mall of James’s Park towards the noble edifice then in 
its glory, well remembered still by the name of Buck- 
ingham House; this edifice, as the reader knows—which 
became afterwards the domestic residence of George the 
Third, and in which nearly all the present royal family 
were born—has but lately been removed, to make way 
for a palace that has by no means as yet received the 
degree of admiration, which at that day was awarded to 
its venerable predecessor. 

At the time we speak of, the opportunity of seeing the 
interior of a building so celebrated, not to speak of con- 
versing with the noble and famed dowager, its occupant, 
might well have been considered @ flattering advantage, 
by persons much higher circumstanced than our youth- 
ful hero. When he got within the iron palisade which 
separated the front lawn from the park, and alighted on 
the marble-paved terrace introductory to the hall, he 
could’ not help stopping to admire a situation, which, 
whatever may be said of it in our day, exhibited then a 
splendid proof of the judgment of the celebrated John 
Sheffield, the tasteful founder of the noble mansion, But 
few buildings being then scattered over the now crowded 
neighbourhoods of Whitehall and Westminster, the view 
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compact beauty of the banqueting hall, which arose clas- 
sical and stately above the few low houses and orna- 
mented gardens at the eastern end of the park, and ‘suf- 
fered the eye of the spectator then to roam, uninterrupted, 
over the green flats of the Surrey side of London, until 
it rested perhaps on the rich greenwood or turreted ob- 
servatory that crowned Greenwich hill, far down the 
river. Nor was the view to the north then less pleasing 
or even interesting, at least from the higher windows of 
the palace; for the present aristocratic mansions of Pic- 
cadilly not being then raised, the whole sweep of country 
was open to the north, leaving the eye to range over the 
variegated fields of May Fair and Tottenham Manor, 
until its view was bounded by the uplands of Hornsey 
Wood, or Highgate, or dwelt complacently on the taper- 
ing spire of Hampstead church. 

When Hector was admitted within thé hall, he en- 
quired, as instructed, for a particular servant, who, Te. 
eciving his simple credentials with a look of knowing 
importance becoming the occasion, undertook to deliver 
it at once to one who would pnt it into her grace’s own 
hands. In the mean time, Hector was left alone in the 
hall to experience fur a little that real delight which the 
unsated fancy enjoys in the fresh contemplation of ob- 
jects, that to the great, who are accustomed to them, are 
usually common-place, tiresome, or incifferent. How 
supericr now seemed the noble range of arches spring- 
ing towards the roof along a complete side of the hall, 
and the fine Corinthian columns by which they were 
supported, compared to the bald and low-bruwed Gothic 
passages in the old castle of Balloch! The shining 
marble of the floor he almost feared to tread upon; the 
statues and the tripods bearing lamps around, were the 
very perfection of the art of that day; and the imagina- 
tive paintings of the school of Raphael, which the walls 
presented on every side, formed altogether a profusion of 
beauty, that at first almost confused the unpractised 
eye. From the foot of one of the lofty arches which 
opened to different passages, ascended the magnificent 
sweep of the grand staircase, each step of which was 
composed of one entire Portland stone, while, as the eye 
looked upwards tu the painted roof above it, which was 
fifty-five feet from the ground, pillars and statues gracing 
the walls, gods and goddesses smiling or frowning in 
life-like groups above, seemed to sit among their clouds, 
or to be borne along in their gilded cars, as if painting 
had caused a new world to arise, where aerial beings 
sailed in the near heavens, taking delight in the sculp- 
tural and architectural magnificence, scattered with 
such profusion in the niches and vestibules beneath 
them. 

Hector’s admiration of this celebrated staircase, 
wherein, amidst the classic groups of the mythological 
deities, the noble form of Juno seemed, with all the re- 
luctance of a woman and the pride of a goddess, in the 
act of entreating a favour of her more beautiful rival, 
Venus herself, and on the walls of which, beneath, the 
whole story of Dido was told with all the skill of art, had 
induced him to mount to the first landing-place, when 
his contemplations were interrupted by the return of the 
servant. The man informed him that the duchess would 
see him in a short time, in the meanwhile opening the 
folding-doors of what the duke himself, in his account of 
Buckingham-house, has called “a great double-door,” 
showed him into a magnificent apartment, whose size 
was scarcely perceived in its lofty proportions. 

* Your honour, I perceive, is from the north, sir,” 
said the man, placing for Hector one of the velvet- 
covered chairs. ‘ You will excuse my freedom, but if 
my noble mistress should keep you waiting for some 
time, as is her way, there is a countryman of your ho- 
nour’s in this mansion, a gentleman, who, though in no 
high condition, you might not be the woree for seeing. 
At least I know he would be glad to see you, with your 
honour’s permission, and the Scots, I believe, have a 
clannish pleasure in doing each other a good turn, es- 
pecially when they meet in strange quarters.” 

* I should be most happy,” said Heetor, surprised at 
the speech, and gladat the opportunity which the observ- 
ing habits of a countryman of his own would be likely to 
furnish him of some knowledge of the personage to 
whom he was abont to be introduced. The man, bow- 
ing, retired; and our youth had some time to cast his 
eyes over the pictures with which the apartment was 
thickly hung, or through the lofty windows, to the still 
more attractive prospect to the rear-—where, as the 
duke himself describes it, statues and vases rose over 
sparkling parterres and variegated patches of foreign 
exotics, while rows of tall lime-trees, further off, hang 
thickly massed in the rich foliage of summer, These 


pleasant groves were bordered with tubs of bay and 





orange trees in the Dutch fashion, forming successive 
broad walks, or rising terraces, among which wound “a 
fuir canal,”, that, with “a little wilderness full of black- 
birds and nightingales,” made the scene towards the 
Queen’s Park “ most enchanting.” Our youth was im- 
mersed in admiration of these objects, when the door 
again opened, and who should walk in, but his old ac- 
qaaintance of Breadalbane, Andrew ‘Trotter. 

“ Bless my soul and body, Maister Hector!" cried 
the quondam major-domo, trotting forward in a perfect 
ecstacy, “are my een marrows, that I see you here in 
the great city o’ Lunnon? And ye came to the big 
door jn a sedan chair, like a lord. Weel, there’s nae- 
thing impossible in this life. Ye'll excuse my freedom, 
but as I hae been getting a step or twa up the ladder 
mysel, ae gentleman should ken another in this worl’, 
so as we are both prosperous men, there’s my hand, and 
I’m specially glad to see you.” 

** I have no objection to take credit for the prosperity, 
however equivocal,” said Hector, smiling, yet keeping 
his hand to himself, * since the bare suspicioa of it pro- 
cures such ready friendship. But as, on your side at 
least, it seems to have a reality, I may be excused for 
expressing some curiousity to know what could have 
transferred you from old Breadalbane to a quarter where 
you were s0 little to be expected.” 

“ Why, ’deed,” replied the old man, “ it’s a movement 
in life that I canna wecl account for mysel, unless it be 
caused by that speerit of enquiry into the inner nature 
o’ things, whilk is known to be such a characteristic of 
our canny countrymen. But high station and rank, such 
as I am now promoted to, canna be kept up upon High- 
land wages; and an it hacna been for the temptation o° 
a sly peep into the ways o’ the great quality behind the 
curtain, in a house like this, and a hearty bite aff the auld 
tree o’ knowledge, de’il o’ me if I would be ut the ex- 
pense o’t; for I'll tell You what, Maister Hector, a gen- 
tleman’s a gentleman when he comes to London, und 
that ye'll find at the bottom o’ your pouch.” 

“ Doubtless, Mr. Trotter—doubtless—the old story of 
the consumption of the purse; but the very dignity to 
which you have been elevated,” said Hector, adopting 
sarcastically the lofty didactics of the man in office, 
“ while it subjects you to the inconveniences inseparable 
from your high station, brings you into closer contact 
with those great personages, with whose inward pro- 
ceedings it is your pleasure to get acquainted.” 

“Indubitably, sir;—indubitably, Maister Monro;”— 
but the old man at this gave a curious glance at Hector 
under the bushy corner of his eyebrows; “and I think 
the change in your ain circumstances, whilk ye havena 
yet thought fit to expound to me, has learned you at 
least a mair sugar-candy way o’ speaking, than when | 
kerid you langsyne on the braes o’ Breadalbane. QOne 
thing I can tell yon, however, about the duchess, my 
inistress, whilk yell maybe no ken,” added the old man, 
with a sarcastic drawing up of his eyebrows, “ that she's 
strongly suspected to be acquaint wi’ the Pretender.” 

“And another thing I can tell you, Mr. Trotter, since 
you take me on that tack, without giving me time to 
return your confidence,” said Hector, “that you neec 
not have taken the trouble to be so diffuse about the 
cause of your transferring your services from an o!d 
master so strongly attached to one party, to a new mis- 
tress so much looked up to by the other. Truly, sir, I 
have no ocvasion to sugar-candy you, as you choose to 
phrase it, in respect of the office you have undertaken.” 

“ What office do you mean, sir!” What is it you say? 
Do you tender a rank presumption tua gentleman o’ my 
years?” 

“ T tender no offence, Mr. Trotter, nor have taken any 
beyond what the occasion may justify ; but from your 
own words you seemed te make little secret of the cause 
of your leaving the house of a crafty whig, where you 
have spent your youth, and to whom you have no doubt 
still a Highland attachment, for the service of a person. 
age so deeply concerned with that party, of the move- 
ments of which the government, to whom your late 
master is strungly wedded, may be supposed to be most 
anxious to procure information.” 

The old man stared with all his eyes, for although 
possessing the usual shrewdness of his countrymen, re- 
specting matters close at hand, he was as much a sim- 
pleton as most of them to the great deceptions of the 
world, “And so, Maister Hector, and so—but just tell 
me exactly your think. I can hear it.” 

“T hope fdo not wrong you, Mr. Trotter,” said Hec- 
tor, “but there are certain comers and goers about this 
noble mansion, and there are certain sentiments spoken 
in my lady duchess’s presence; and it was not likely 
that a sensible man like the Earl of Breadalbane would 








have have had you placed hore without some expectation 
that you would use your eyes and ears. Now to be 
very plain with you, as I have come to speak with thi 
dowager and near relative of the dreadful pretender 
upon some business that deeply concerns some Pp 
countrymen, you cannot expect me to be very wiling 
that you should bite your apples off tho tree of know. 
ledge at the expense of my safety, or those who sent 

As Hector spoke, the sharp features of Trotter Telaxed 
gradually, and his small gray eyes began to sparkle - 
ifa light had suddenly broke upon him, until, by the 
time our youth had ended, he set up a whistle that 
echoed like a blackbird’s note, from wall to wall of the 
lofty apartment. 

“Phew! ew!” he went on, cracking his thumbs in 
restored good-humour ; * weel, if I dinna deserve to rin 
the langest gowk’s-errand that ever set a fool Agog on 
April morning—my name’s no Andrew Trotter, There's 
my hand, Mr. Hector! Tord, ye’ll be a man yet, for ye 
have taught me, doited fule as I am, that I hae a nose 
on my face. A spy, forsooth! A bribed spy, gude 
faith!: Andrew Trotter may be a wee thought simple, 
but he’ll trot back to his ain country again, like a silly 
dog upon three legs, afore he submits to that. Hoigh! 
here’s a bonny end to a’ my greatness, as the man says 
in the play-book.” 

“And is it possible, Mr. Trotter,” said Hector, “that 
you came here without ever being conscious of your ex. 
pected function ?” 

** As little as an auld blind mare is o’ the winkers on 
her chafts, that keep her frae seeing them that ride on 
her ain back,” said Trotter; * but I tell you what it is, 
Maister Hector, if thev’re trying to make a blind Geor. 
die o’ me, on the tae side, I jalouse they are doing the 
same trick wi’ you on the t’other ; but if that is the case, 
my faith! just let us lay our heads thegither, and if we 
dinna cheat them baith, never say the de’il got the blind 
side o’ a Scotsman.” 

“ Well then, in order to begin fair,” said Hector, "as 
my part of the business can be better done by sound in. 
formation than by any ordinary diplomatic roguery, just 
be so kind as give me as much knowledge of the sort of 
lady that Iam about to have an interview with, as you 
may have been enabled to pick up in your station; both 
backstairs gossip, and furestairs gazettes, for even politi. 
cal movements do much depend on the private foibles of 
leading persons, and I know of old your talent for mak. 
ing observations on the manners of the quality.” 

“But no of speaking a word against them!” whis 
pered Trotter, in alarm—his Scotish caution coming in 
powerful aid to check his natural turn for gossiping 
scandal. ‘Odsake, it would. be like talking about the 
sultan in his aia seraglio, to say a word ajee o’ the quality, 
here in the great hoose; for ye ken they’re all powerful 
on earth, if no in heaven—and the big dog may bowf 
when the wee mouse darena cheep. But ye see, ast 
my dowager here, if it werena that she’s o’ the real 
quality, (although ber mother was nae better than she 
should be,) and believes herself to be a byblow o’ King 
James himself—she’s just as silly an auld wife as ever 
knitted a stocking at a peat fire, or rather, as ever 
guided the reasonless spirit of faction, or led foolish men 
to their ain ruin. Ye may gae hame and tell that when 
e’er ye like, Maister Hector.” 

But give us some examples, or some further history, 
to prop up your assertions,” said Hector, his duty to his 
constituents strongly on his mind; “I can easily co 
ceive, at least, that the circumstances of her graces 
birth should give her a bias to the unfortunate exiled 
family so nearly related to her.” 

“ Nuvo that’s the very point in hand, and the hobby 
which her grace has ridden a’ her life,” said the gentle 
man of the household, “and the pride or persuasion 0 
whieh has been the cause of a’ the pomp and flummery, 
and spite and disappointment, that has made her grate 
the laughing-stock 0’ the court, and the shuttle-cock of 
factious intrigue, since ever honest John Sheftield dict, 
that once kept her in order. Wasna that the =" 
her lang journeys to Rome, and her whee-jees Wi the 
pope and the cardinals, aud her crocodile piety at Paris, 
and her greeting o’er the threadbare pall o’ the dead 
king, and her letters wi’ the pretender, and her vapouring 
to discontented Tories, and her high-flown epistles 0 
our ain chiefs o’ the hills, who hae mair faith than 
sense to believe in sic a haveral. And a’ this whl. 
whawing to bring o’er the pretender, because she wa 
hae’t that she was his sister; and yet it's a perfect pri 
fu’ bam—for she’s na mair the king’s daughter after # 
than she’s mine, or her mother was a liar, gude 
me for speaking sae o’ the quality.” 
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«And whose was she then?” said Hector, simply, ‘do 
ot stop thus in the middle of your tale.” 
me Faith, Maister Hector, if ye specr sic questions as 
that at court ladies, ye’ll no get baith.a true and a ready 
answers Ye sce, the duchess, e’en when she was young, 
yasaye as proud as Lucifer about being fathered on the 
king; but her mother, Lady Dorchester, besides being 
yoo! acquaint wi’ several gentlemen o’ the time, king 

commoner, had a gay rough tongue; and when she 
yas fashed wi’ the young lady’s pride, used to say, ‘Ye 

jaa gie yoursel sae mony airs, Kate, for ye’.e no the 
king's daughter, but just Colonel Graham’s;’ and that 
ame was a likely tale.” 

«But Lady Dorchester must have been 

«Whisht, Hector!” interrupted Trotter, “ ye mauna 
gyanaughty word in sic a braw room as this, although 
there’s naughty enough deeds done in palaces, or the 
yoridisleed on. But aye preach sound doctrine, as I 
told Jangsyne, and thea ye may do as many naughty 
deeds as ye hae time for.” 

«But, at least the mistress of this noble palace, what- 
ger her private peculiarities may be, has long been a 
kading lady in factious affairs, and is the only one to 
cope with the Duchess of Marlborough of well-known 

” 


. 





me. 
oa Nae doubt, nae doubt,” said the gentleman, his 
ue wonderfully loosened, “and hate one another 
with all the unrelieved spite of old women, and spit at 
one another when they meet, like two tabby cats on a 
stsirhead. But the lust job that my dowager has been 
atis the funniest ava, and as she is too stately to admit 
on for half an hour yet, if you want to see a sample of 
& gracious humour, as well as further insight into the 
apartments of this mansion, just follow me.” 


Opening a pair of folding-doors, the man in office led 
the way into that apartment, following on the suite, 
which, lined round with crimson satin, the roof and up- 
jer cornices painted with Egyptian ornaments, was, in 
Queen Charlotte’s time, called Ler own, or the crimson 
drawing-room. Ilector was scarcely allowed time to 
contemplate this magnificent apartment, when the fur- 
ther folding-doors being next opened, he entered, with 
astonishment, a larger and loftier saloon than he had yet 
seen in the mansion, the pictured walls of which were 
hang round with heavy draperies of black cloth, a noble 
canopied chair or throne being raised in the centre, 
having seats planted round, all covered with the same 
sable draperics,—the whole having a singularly funereal 
and impressive effect. Between the festoons of black on 
the walls, full-length portraits of kings and princes stood 
out, in bold attitudes, on the glowing canvass; while 
lage oval mirrors, in frames of curious pattern and 
williant gilding, reflected and multiplied the emblema- 
tie ’seutcheons and sable draperies from the opposite 
sides of the room. 


But it was the painted ceiling of this noble saloon, 
and its elaborate adjuncts, arching down to the side 
walls, in which the late duke had taken peculiar pride. 
that would have received Hector’s chief admiration, if 
his attention had not been attracted, at the momert, by 
anobject that well might excite the simple wonder of 
one unaccustomed to witness the whimsicalities of the 
little great. This was a cane-franied case, containing 
lwo figures dressed in embroidered scarlet, who seemed 
staring upon him, startling him at first with the idea of 
ghostly life; but whose bluff-tinted cheeks, fixed glassy 
eyes, and steady expression, flinched not from his gaze 
ashe came forward, and showed him that the effigies 
were of wax. 

A dry grin of Scots sarcasm appeared on the critical 
countenance of the gentleman of the household, as Hec- 
for turned to him fur an explanation of these wonders. 
Holding up his finger, however, to caution our hero from 
speaking loud, he proceeded, in an under tone of voice, 
lo gratify his curiosity as follows. 

“Why, ye sce, the last job that our lady duchess was 
thout, was the marriage v’ her daughter with the son of 
a grandee o’ the court, one Lord Hervey. His lordship, 
€se2, was a great favourite wi’ the auld queen, an’ a 
igh orator for the Hanover king, as lang as auld Robin 
Walpole had a penny to spend to buy up the rotten ap- 
ples o the court. ‘But when puir Robin couped his 
treelsand got the bag, the queen by this time being 

Lord Hervey was put on the shelf, and began to 
make the feckless complaint of a disappointed man. 
eel, though his lordship was a whig, and fought 
through dirt and mud, wi’ Robin, the best part o’ his 

,when he found himsel a broken merchant on the 

calexchange, he sets about plotting to marry his 





$n to the danghter o’ the very head and corner-stone 0” 





the Jacobites,—namely, my mistress; for power is power, 
though it should be linked wi’ treason itself; and ye 
canna expect an old courtier to be vera particular whilk 
side ke takes, when there’s power and profit in the way. 
Weel, this propose was a great turn-up for a neglected 
auld dowager, like her grace o’ Buckingham; and the 
opportunity was not to be cast away, of doing a little 
pomp, and playing the queen, or the king’s daughter, in 
a small way, to a broken-down lord, who had Jost his 
place. Accordingly, my lady appoints a day to 1eceive 
his lordship in due state; and of a’ days in the year, the 
duchess behoved to choose the day o’ the martyrdom, as 
the phrase is, of her royal grandfather, Charles the First. 
Here then, she received his lordship, dressed in the 
weeds 0’ woe, as if the monarch had died the day before, 
seatcd on that throne, the saloon being decorated as you 
see it; while a retinue 0” her ladies, in queen-like state, 
but drossedJike the mutes at a funeral, supported the 
parade o’ this mockery o’ yrief.” : 

“ But these staring wax dolls,” said Hector, pointing 
to the glass cases,—“ what can they possibly mean?” 

* The young fuce, wi’ the glowering cen, and the tow 
hair round its waxen stiffness, is meant for the effigy o” 
her grace’s son, a weakly callant, that was buried short 
sinsyne, wi’ extraordinary parade, in Westminster Ab- 
bey, whar thae graven images were set up for the wor- 
ship o’ sic fules as her grace. The auld figure, wi’ the 
bluff face and the star on the breast o’t, is meant to do 
honour to Jolin Sheffield himsel, cr rather tu the lady, 
now the dowager, who had him buried in the abbey, 
many years ago, wi’ as much pomp as London saw at 
the funeral o’ the warrior o’ Mai!borough; and then at 
the burial o’ my young lord, the callant there, her grace 
had the wax do!ls made, and set up in the abbey near 
their tombs. But if the auld man—for John was a man 
o’ sense, although he, maybe, liked pomp like his wife 
— if he could hae lifted his banes in the tomb, his grace 
would hae loupen out o’ theggrave, and smashed to 
pieces such senseless mummefy. So ye see, a’ things 
are left here in the style they were dressed up to receive 
Lord Hervey; and no content wi’ that, and the show in 
the abbey, her grace las had the images removed hither, 
for nae ithe: end that I can see, but a satire on puir hu- 
man nature. But hist! I hear somebody coming. Let’s 
move into the other room. And noo, Maister Hector,” 
continued the old man, “ ye may judge for yourscl, (no 
that I would be heard to say a word against the quality,) 
whether sic an auld lady is fit to be the mainspring o’ a 
Jawcobite plot, whar many o’ our chiefs o’ the hills 
might take tho risk o’ their lives.” 

At this instant, the servant entering the first room, in- 
to which they had just returned, announced to Hector, 
with some formality, that her grace the duchess had just 
signified her pleasure that he should be introduced into 
her presence. 

—>— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Catherine, I say, was very glad to see 

The handsome herald, on whose plumage sat 

Victory. 

Byron. 
Descending again the grand stairs, and passing through 

an apartment partly paved with marble, and the walls of 
which were japanned in the eastern taste, he was at length 
led towards the rear of the mansion, and admitted by 
a double door into a lofty but splendid closet, whose single 
window looked into the little wilderness before mentioned, 
the rich foliage of which crept romantically round its 
exterior tracery. On a large velvet-covered chair, and 
overlooked by the splendid coronet and arms with which 
its high back was crowned, sat a tall old woman ; whose 
corpse-like face, and meagre figure, appeared in the me- 
lancholy contrast of fading mortality with the ample 
folds of Genoa velvet, Naples satin, point lace and bro- 
cade, with which it was her grace’s pleasure to envelop 
her wasted person. Those elaborate toupees of powdered 
grey hair, according to the fashion just imported, which 
to our eyes now present so unsightly a blazonry of age 
and vanity, showed that it had been her grace’s desire to 
make the outside of her head a subject for the display of 
an art, whose laborious idleness served so long to while 
away the weary morning hours of the dissipated dames 
of the last century, but which fashion seems at present 
in danger of being entirely lost to the world. Before 
this queenly dame was placed a small cabinet of shining 
ebony, amply emblazoned with gilded ornaments; and, 
beside her, or rather partly behind her chair, two velvet- 
covered stools were placed for two ladies, one of whom 
might be about twenty-five and the other beyond middle 
age, and both habited in plain dresses of green taffeta ; 
but when Hector entered, they were standing up, as in- 





structed, on each side of the demi-throne, to give effect 
by their presence to the pompous state of their mistress, 

From the look that she darted towards Hector, as the 
inner door discovered him, it was evident that she expect- 
ed him almost to fall upon his knees before her. The 
bow that the youth made, however, taking his cue from 
what he observed, was profound ; and he lificd his eyes 
upon her with a look of such awe, mingled with such 
self-possession, that the lady was at once reconciled, if 
not flattered, by his behaviour. ' 

“You have been sent all the way from Scotland, young 
sir, by several of my noble and powerful friends in the 
north, on purpose to communicate personally with me ?” 
said her grace, glorifying herself duly before her attend- 
ants. “ But methinks you are rather a youthful ambas- 
sador to be entrusted with such a mission,” and as she 
spoke she cast that pleased glance over Hector’s figure, 
with which an old woman regards a young man, whose 
person prepossesses her. 

“If youth, which has not yet learned craft, be a disad- 
vantage on the part of your humble messenger, madam,” 
said Hector with another bow, “ it is, in my case, a proof 
only of the perfect confidence and high consideration 
with which the simple-hearted chieftains of the hills are 
anxious to treat every word that your grace may be 
pleased to communicate, by one who is thus honoured to 
stand in your grace’s presence.” 

A blush of shame for himself Hector felt rising to his 
brow, as he unpremeditatedly uttered this flattering spe- 
cimen of deceptive diplomacy, for he was not yet aware 
by what unconscious necessity men of the best principles 
gradually slide into those common practices of the world, 
which yet they are perpetually condemning. But the 
polite reply and gracious nod of the head, with which 
the old lady acknowledged the flattery, showed him that 
nature and circumstances had already schooled him into 
the only mode of commending himself to the weak- 
minded of the great. 

“ Ladies,” said the duchess, turning round to her at- 
tendants, “ you see that, old as I am, the high lineage to 
which I owe my birth, and the many circumstances which 
it involves in this distracted kingdom, make me looked 
up to unto the furthest ends of the kingdom, as well as 
on the continent, upon matters to which you are no 
strangers. But, as my conference with this gentleman 
may be of too much importance to the great interests of 
this kingdom to be safely trusted to the ears of any third 
party, you wil! be pleased to withdraw, until my bell 
calls you again;” and, ending this pompous harangue 
with a queenly wave of her hand, the long trains of the 
ladies had swept the floor of the apartment as they de- 
parted, and the further door, by which they left, was for 
some moments closed behind them, before her grace’s 
shrill preliminary hem gave note that she was about to 
open the conference. 

In communicating that information about the number 
and power of the friends of her natural brother, the 
Pretender, and the practicability of overturning the mo- 
narchy of the House of Brunswick, which was to be trans- 
mitted through Hector to the chiefs of the north, her 
grace’s eloquence was both full and flowing, and did not 
want for either assertions or epithets; the noble speaker 
being uniformly held forth in her own tale as the head 
and front, centre and hinge, of all the mighty projects 
hinted at, as then, or soon to be, in active agitation. 

Then there were the usual bitter complainings and ex- 
aggerated declamation of party spirit, levelled against 
the whole rule and doings of the House of Brunswick, 
by which demagogues and conspirators contrive to aggra- 
vate each other’s discontent; with a-more than common 
proportion expressed, of hatred and spite against indivi- 
duals, such as not only belongs to the unreasonable spirit 
of faction, but as may be expected from a weak and vain 
woman, subjected of late to much mortification and ne- 
glect. Throughout all this political garrulity, however, 
in which the old lady seemed to take a pleasure in treat- 
ing Hector as her pupil, there were not wanting, in her 
reflections upon the partics and measures of the times, 
those glimpses of perfect good sense, or those extended 
views of political tendencies, through the passions of men, 
which make part of what may be called the hereditary 
wisdom of the aristocracy ; and which, founded, after all, 
on the upper atmosphere of thought and information, so 
much distinguish their reasonings on all matters connect- 
ed with the craft of government from the more simple 
cenceptions of the classes beneath then’ ; 

Yet, with all this, in her answer to some questions 
which Hector ventured to put, and in allusion to the ef- 
fect of projected measures, with reference to those classes 
of the community which the aristocracy are too apt to 
look upon in no other light than as the inferior instra- 
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ments of théir will, the Duchess of Buckingham did not 
fail to show a large share of that inconsiderate selfish- 
ness so common also among the spoiled children of for- 
tune, which would sacrifice to some mean passion, grow- 
ing out of their very splendour, or some petty discontent 


engendered by envy, the interests or the happiness of] Maister Hector, but that’s the report; whilk they are 


thousands, whom they are scarcely willing to consider 
as their fellow-mortals. With all this good-will to the 
injury of others, however, Hector perceived that, after 
all, the intriguing old lady bad exceedingly little power ; 
for, in reference to a tangible answer to his message, he 
found her assertions so vague, and her facts and names 
so few and unsatisfactory, even to the most enthusiastic 
adherents of a bad cause, that all her declamation failed 
to impose upon him, as to the real weakness, as well as 
selfish views, of her faction, and the hollowness of her 
promises and flatteries of herself. 
’ You see, young sir,” said her grace, with the usual 
penetration into the errors of others, and impotent bitter- 
ness that she had no means of imitating them ; “ you see 
what a corrupt governnient we have under a German 
elector, whom no species of training, supposing he were 
willing to submit to it, will ever make into an English 
king. You see also how much I am looked up to, amidst 
the complaints and discontents of a murmuring people. 
This state of things, sir,” added her grace, with the usual 
sagacity of disc ntented political prophets, “ cannot last. 
‘Fhe whole nation, except a few of the corrupt, is ready 
to revolt against this uncongenial dynasty. ‘The stanch 
men of Qxford, in particular, are anxious to mount the 
white cockade. If my brother, King James, or his hope- 
ful son the gallant chevalier, would only show himself 
now in the kingdom of his fathers, the great stream of 
Joyalty would instantly turn into its legitimate channel, 
and all men of worth would flock tu his standard. Go, 
sir, to your valorous chiefs of the north, and tell them 
this. ‘Fell them to hold themselves in readiness, with all 
their clans, for the great events, daily, yea hourly expect- 
ed. ‘Tell them to extend their connections, and to stir up 
their friends, wherever they cin find a heart that beats 
for the rights of James the Third; and that Catherine 
Darnley, still possessing the spirit of her ancestors’ — 
and the old lady spoke with a theatrical flourish of her 
long lean arm—* will rally round her the nobles of the 
south, and shed her blood, if needful, in so righteous a 
cause.” 

$o eloquent a climax to her speech was not to be thrown 
away, or its point spoiled by any inferior discussion; so 
handing, with much dignity, to Hector a small piece of 
stiff vellum, in the centre of which a few sentences, in a 
concerted cipher, had been scribbled by her grace’s own 
hand, she rung the bell for her ladies; and, with another 
imposing wave of her arm, suffered her youthful ambas- 
sador to withdraw. 

“‘ Weel,” said a voice, close to his ear—for he found 
himself suddenly grasped by the arm, as he was passing 
without—* weel, what think ye o’ yon?” 

‘This was said inso dry a manner, interrupting Hector’s 
reflections on what he had just seen, that, when he turn- 
ed round and observed the comical expression in 'Trotter’s 
face, the whole restraint of this pompous interview got 
vent, before he-could utter a word, in en uncontrollable 
burst of hearty laughter. 

“ Ha—ha—a!” roared the old man; “ I kent ye would 
Jaugh if ye had a spunk o’ life. Wasna yon ascene? I 
am sure, though I didaa see’t, it was better than ony play 
that ever was acted in Smoke Alley. Ha—ha! what a 
relief it is, just to get a bit gafaw at the scenes ane some- 
times sees in a great hoose! I declare I'll laugh within 
an inch o’ my life—ha! ha! ha!” 

*I am heartily rejoiced,” said Hector, when he had 
composed his features, “for the sake of peace and com- 
mon sense, that my report to the misled chiefs must be 
as it is.” 

“ And I am very glad to hear you say sae,” was Trot- 
ter’s response ; “ for it ill becomes the young, who are aye 
reasonably ignorant, to make and meddle wi’ government 
affairs. But tell me, Maister Hector, when do you de- 
part from this Lunnon ?” 

“Instantly,” said the youth ; “ for that is the nature of 
my mission. I have scarcely even time to visit some old 


Highlanders o’ the Black Watch, gentlemen as they 
think themselves, will allow themselves to be transported 
to the Virginy plantations, like English thieves and jail- 
birds, without something happening. Aye, ye may stare, 


quite ready to believe, ever since they found themselves 
deceived anent being reviewed by the king; for there is 
no word of their getting back to Scotland again, but 
somewhere abroad they are sure to go. And so, ye sce, 
as I am telling you in confidence, there has been naething 
but night-meetings of the men, and private whisperings, 
and secret resolves; and things have grown waur since 
the day o’ the review.” 

“ What review ?” 

“ Oh, the grand review on the common at Finchley, 
beyond Highgate. Such a doing was never seen in Lon- 
don. Auld Marshal Wade was there, and a’ the grandees 
o’ the court, to look at the Highlandmen fighting a sham 
battle wi’ broadswords and targets ; and they ran so fast, 
compared wi’ the fat London guardsmen, and hurra’d so 
loud, and flourished their broadswords so frightfully in 
the faces o’ the dragoons, that the horses were terrified, 
and there was a great stramash on the field, and the 
ladies waved their handkerchiefs in admiration o’ the 
Highlanders, until the very tears ran down their checks. 

“ Aye, I see your Highland blood rise, Maister Monro,” 
continued the old man, watching Hector’s countenance ; 
“and weel it may, for if ye had-been there, ye might 
hae seen one, that the like o’ you disna readily forget. 
Do ye think that the pretty daughter o’ Sir Thomas 
Ruthven, who set the bonny branch o’ laurel on your 
head in Tiaymouth valley, wouldna liked to see you 
among the rest, wi’? a braw red coat and a sword in 
your hand? But hist! some one comes for me. Now 
farewell, Maister Monro, and tak my advice again ; dinna 
attempt to be seen in that dress, speaking to a man o’ 
the Highland Watch." 


—<>——_ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
We are in more confusion than we care to own. There lately 
came upa Ligh'and regiment from Scotiand, to be sent abroad. One 
heard of n-thing but their good disciplme and quiet disposition. 
When the day came for their going to the water-side, an hundred 
and nine of thein mutinied, and marched away in a body. 

Horace Watrote’s LeTrers. 

Transferring our scene to the interior of a small apart- 
ment in a cottage which made part of the village called 
Crenchend, between Highgate and the Finsbury quarter 
of the metropolis, we find two Highlanders and their 
gilly busily occupied in preparation for a journey. In 
this suburban neighbourhood, without the gates of the 
city, the Black Watch had been billcted since they came 
to London, for reasons more consonant with cautious 
policy than honourable to the objects of it; and, as no- 
thing is more grievous to the proud Highlanders of the 
better class, than being treated with distrust, this arrange- 
ment tended strongly to assist the catastrophe which was 
now rapidly advancing to maturity. 
The night was Tuesday, being the 17th of May, 1743; 
and never had the last drum of the day in military quar- 
ters beat on a calmer or more delightful summer’s even- 
ing. Darkness had now settled on the heights towards 
the north—the hour of ten had already struck solemnly 
from the quaint turret of old St. Pancras ; and, their little 
necessaries being all packed and ready, the brothers sat 
in thoughtful silence, waiting patiently for some one’s 
arrival. They had not long rested, when a slight tap at 
the door introduced the athletic but well-formed figure 
of Farquhar M‘Naughton. 
“ Are you come at length,” said one of the brothers, 
as both started up. “ How looks the night abroad ?” 
“ All is qniet, as if never a man of us was to cross 
Highgate hill to-night.” 
“Then let us move,” said Malcolm. “’T'were well 
that we at least should be among the foremost on the 
ground.” 
“ True—but yet ‘tis time enough,” said M‘Naughton ; 
“ besides, I’ve a word to say to you. Wus it not an over- 
sight in our arrangements, that we have appointed nei- 
ther sound nor sign to call so many men to one place at 





acquaintances in the Black Watch, whom I am exceed- 
ingly anxious to see. Why do you shake your head, 
Mr. Trotter?” 


“'Fhere’s something wrang in that quarter,” said the|dread of alarming the suspicions of those who would 
usly. “ Maister Hector, if ye tak my | cross us. 
advice, ye’ll no gang neara man o’ that regiment at this|to induce one to risk his life with us in this night's ad- 
venture. By the silence and secrecy of a meeting at a 
distance, when all men are asleep but those who are 


old man myste 


kittle time.” 
“ Why, my friend ; what can have happened ?” 


“ There’s strange thoughts in my head about them,|strong in the purposes of their hearts, we would try the 


this dead hour of the night ?” ; 
“'Twas no oversight,” said the elder M‘Pherson; 
“there is more meant by the omission than the mere 


whisper ; “ but it’s no to be expected that the high-spirited | what we are threatened with, is determined to Perish on 


the way to his own country.” 

“The reasoning is good, but I have somewhat mo 
We have a long march before us, Malcolm M'Pher 
and these men will require at least one to act as leader.” 

“TI sce what your meaning is. You think the il 
look to me ancent this dangerous honour.” sie 

“They will have none else to guide them to our 
country. I moot this subject to you now, Malcolm that 
we cw lose no time in idle discussion when we S 
In short, you are the man pitched upon—you 
there to be second in command.” Ri 

“ Samuel, what do you think of that?” said the othe 
addressing his brother. “Tis a great undertaki m4 
retreat five hundred miles through an enemy’s coun 
as we may say, with all the power of King George 
against us; and should we fail, you know whose heads 
would first grin from the traitor’s gate on Tower Hill, 
or from Tyburn tree itself.” 

“ Do you speak this, brother, because you quail at the 
last moment ?” said Samuel, calmly. “Is Kate of Glen. 
more less dear to you than Peggy M‘Naughton is to me 
that you would deliberate between death as a brave man, 
or banishment as a military tool, far from love and oy 
own free hills? But I know you speak only to try me,” 
“You are my own brave brother, Sam!” exclaimed 
Malcolm, grasping his hand ; ‘‘and if our lasses in Bread. 
albane could see us at this moment, they would not say 
we were unworthy of them. I am ready.” 

“ And if death should be the upshot of this night’s 
work, and what may follow,” said M‘Naughton, “1 will 
suffer it cheerfully for the sake of her who keeps a cosey 
bield warm for us a’ in the bonnie glen of Corrie-vrin, 
“God bless you, M‘Naughton! you are a gallant lad,” 
said Malcolm, shaking him also by the hand. “ It would 
be a pity, even by death, to separate such kindly hearts” 
“ Will her honours no gie to poor gilly a shake o’ te 
hand too, when she’s gaun back to bonny Glenfioch?” 
said a voice from behind, hardly able to articulate, with 
Highland emotion. “She'll gang a hunner, a tousand 
mile for her, an’ shell do her bidding on her knees— 
ochon! and she’ll fight for her, an’ make a blood for her, 
an’ greet for her too—oih! unch!” and the sobs of the 
poor fellow would have been ludicrous, but that they 
were truly affecting. 

All the three gentlemen, as Dawney considered them, 
shook the attached gilly heartily by the hand ; and tak. 
ing farewell of their landlord, who, by his blunt kindness 
and gradual regard, had greatly contributed to reconcile 
the brothers to the English character, the whole now 
sallied forth upon their hazardous expedition. 

The night was fittingly dark for the time of year. A 
pleasant breeze blew warm frum the south, which, asthe 
party mounted Highgate hill, bore the indistinct hum of 
the great metropolis with an effect that, to the sharp ears 
of the mountaineers, was almost poetical. Mixed with 
this was the light and stealthy tread of feet on the sod 
around, which, with the bobbing movement of the shapes 
of the Highland bonnets in the distance—as the brothers 
and their companions had purposely avoided the road to 
prevent suspicion—showed them that their orders had 
been well obeyed. As they stopped occasionally and 
viewed the dark stceples of the distant city, other figures 
coming gradually out, and distant whispers heard on all 
sides, gave them good heartening as to the numbers of 
their intended companions. ; 
When they came to the brow of Highgate hill, the 
three stopped involuntarily ; and Malcolm, refusing to 
move, seemed lost in thought, as his face was turned to- 
wards the great city, lying obscure and silent in the 
plain beneath them. 

“ What see you there among those dark spires and the 
glimmering lights that guide only to midnight dissipt- 
tion ?” said Samuel, interrupting this untimely revene. 
“ What has so suddenly come over you, brother? It 
were better you kept your face steady to the north, and 
thought only of Katherine M‘Evan, and your meeting 
when we get again on the heather. God! but it will be 
a happy day for us all!” epi 
“Truly it will, Samuel, if ever we should see it,” said 
Malcolm, as if the tones of his voice had suffered a mo- 
mentary alteration. “I know not what makes me linger 
here, but an impression is on my mind that that great 
city is soon to be seen by me again, and that perhaps i” 


We would not, by the slightest signal, appear |trouble and terror—in short, that I am never to see 


bonnie hiils of Scotland more.” si 
“T wish you had not expressed this to me, Malcolm, 
said his brother, pulling him forward. “ These forebot- 
ings are not good. But yet they often turn out quite 
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asin. Haste! I can see our comrades fast mounting 
ath.” 

ie eagbton and the gilly were by this time in advance, 
and, the brothers hastening up, all strode on manfully 
towards a particular part of the well-marked common. 
soon reached the place appointed, which was a 

‘sht hollow of considerable extent, on the near side of 

the review ground, almost circular, and well adapted for 

thetemporary concealment of a body of men, accustomed 
to the declivities of their own hills. This hollow, of 
which good note had been taken during the late review, 
was further endeared to the imaginations of the moun. 
taineers by being guarded and concealed, on the side next 
the city, by a thick border of blooming furze, while its 
farther side was shaded by a clump of lofty Scots firs, 
making probably part of the same wood and heath which 
may be seen at this day in its original wildness to the 
northwest of the neighbouring village of Hampstead. 

When our party began to descend into this hollow, 

they found it already occupied by a number of men, lying 
flat on the sod, as had been arranged, and in perfect 
silence waiting, with the well-trained patience of their 
accustomed lite, the gradual arrival of their intended 
comrades, and the signal which was to start them simul- 
taneously to their feet. Every man had brought with 
him his arms and accoutrements, to defend himself, if 
necessary, on the march, or to help to make terms for 
their body, when they should reach their own hills; 
where they objected not to serve the Hanover king 
according to the terms of what they understood to be their 
original agreement. Rounding the hollow under cover 
of the furze, and perceiving with pleasure, as they passed, 
the number and regularity.of their resolute companions, 
the brothers and M‘Naughton, (as the son of the Cear- 
nach was still called,) took their stations at the foot of 
the Scots firs; for these solitary trees seemed emblema- 
tically to head this midnight muster of those who loved 
the prickly plumage and hardy nature of these mountain 
ines better than all the rich foliage of the south. 

At length, as the whole lay watching on the sod, the 
last groups arriving from the city tardily darkened the 
southern rim of the hollow: all to whom the secret was 
entrusted seemed already on the ground, and waited with 
impatience the appointed signal. The faint sound of a 
neighbouring bell, with a small but musical tinkle, car- 
tied on the breeze blowing from the city, brought the 
first news of expected midnight. Several louder and 
more sonorus chimes repeated and prolonged the intelli- 
gence. But it was not until the great bell of St. Paul’s, 
which the practised ears of the eager Highlanders could 
easily distinguish, had wrung out solemnly the last hour 
of day, that a motion was made by any individual pre- 
sent. The moment, however, that the sound had ceased, 
Malcolm M‘Pherson standing under the firs, struck with 
his drawn dirk three strokes on -an antique target 
brought with him from Corrievrin, and instantly be- 
tween two and three hundred Highlanders sprang to their 
feet. 

He then repeatedly pronounced in Gaelic, “To our 
country—to our country!” which running from man to 
man with a musical and exciting effect, stirred up the 
spirits of every one present, and the whole body, now 
emerging from the hollow, stood up in an orderly line on 
the clear of the common. 

“The Breadalbane brothers! the Breadalbane bro- 
thers!” cried several voices, “ where are they? Let us 
hear them speak to us before we go.” 

When the imposing figures of the M‘Phersons appeared 
by the dim light from under the firs, a suppressed shout 
of joyful confidence was set up along the line, and— 
“Lead us on, M‘Pherson ; be you our commander, until 
we reach our own braes,” was exclaimed from every pari 
of the line. 

“Countrymen and friends, gallant gentlemen of the 
Black Watch,” said Malcolm, stepping forth, while the 
Whole drew themselves into a circle around him. “ It is 
a hard necessity, as we all must acknowledge, that forces 
us into an undertaking such as this. ‘To assemble in the 
fields by stealth under the concealment of midaight, to 
abandon our colours when carried out of our own country, 
and to desert the officers who have hitherto commanded 
us with pride, were, under any circumstances save the 

st necessity, unworthy of brave men, who in good 
faith as guardians of their own land, swore fealty to king 

rge in the glen of Aberfeldy. What do you think 
now of that necessity ? Have we not been ordered from 
our own country, in the teeth of our original compact, 
by a delusive pretence evidently framed to deceive us? 

we not threatened with a farther and more flagrant 
breach of that compact, by an insulting and heart-break- 


sort, applied to Malcolm for the necessary permission. 
.But the leader, conceiving that silence was both more safe 


trymen! in order to second their Lowland law at home, 
and do what the red coats attempted in vain, have not 
the Black Watch scoured their native hills for every man 
who had offended these southern lords, and harassed and 
harried even their own kith and kin? Now, after being 
used as rods to scourge and gall our own countrymen, 
they would despisingly have us thrown into the fire !* 
Shall we tamely submit to be soused? Can it be called 
mutiny that resists this injustice? Are not these reasors 
sufficient for this hazardous undertaking? And if we 
once could get back to our own hills again, the world 
will say we have bravely resisted craft and oppression, 
and acted like wise and gallant men.” 

A low-voiced, but enthusiastic expression of approval, 
followed this energetic address, and cries of—*“ Lead on! 
lead on!” mixed every where with the general sough of 
admiration, 

“ Deceive not yourselves, however, by the excitement 
of this moment,” continued Malcolm calmly; “’tis a 
weary tramp, as you know; and there is difference 
between marching by day on the king’s made road, and 
fleeing by night through woods and brakes, with the hue 
and cry of the pursuer at our heels. What say you, 
gentlemen ?” 

“We are ready! lead on!” cried a number of voices; 
“and God give us deliverance from the hands uf our 
enemies !” 

“ Amen !—every moment is precious,” said their leader. 
“ Follow me quickly, and be silent.” 

Away went this hardy band with the quick short trot 
to which they were accustomed when travelling in their 
glens at home, and which so nearly resembles the mea- 
sured movement by which the wild tribes beyond the 
Atlantic make such long journeys through their own 
trackless forests. In this manner they proceeded many 
miles, scudding over the soft sod of the fields, for they 
carefully avoided the great road to the north—and when 
day dawned, taking the cover of the woody land, then 
much more abundant than at present, and slacking their 
pace to take a little breath, their day-light march became 
a comparative rest. 

The summer morning shone out brilliant and delightful 
as our marching squadron entered the rich undulations of 
Hertfordshire. Every thing in nature was full in bloom, 
or forward in ripeness, and the pleasant smell coming on 
the sense from field and forest, and the gay carol of the 
early birds, refreshed the spirits of the marching moun- 
taincers, and sent them checrily on towards their own 
land. 

“ Och, but it’s a bonnie country side, this England, 
after a’, and rich, I wot, in milk and meal,” said Hamish 
the piper; who, making one of our retreating legion, 
walked, as by right he ought, in front of the line, and 
immediately behind the Breadalbane leaders. “ It was 
ill to while us frae our ain hills, but waur amaist to drive 
us frae thae bonnie knowes where the lintie sings sae 
blithely; and think to banish us ayont the sea, among 
the sooty blackamores o’ Virginy. Ochon, but surcly 
the weel-fed bodies wha live so easily among thae braid 
fields kent naething about how the folks in Lunon meant 
to ill-use the poor Highland lads.” : 

“ Nothing indeed do they know about king or court, 
Highlander or Lowlander, but what the gentles tell them 
in the paper-news,” said Farquhar, with Highland sim- 
plicity, as he marched within hearing. “ Ye ken, Ham- 
ish, the gentles rule the land, an’ set up King George or 
Jamie, just as it pleases them, and head or hang, baste 
or banish, whomsoever they take a pique at; and a’ for 
wee bits of fauts, while they do themselves far larger, an’ 
nane maun say ill they did it. And so they would hae 
hangit my puir father in the Lowlands o’ Scotland, an’ 
banished you and me like thievish weavers to the tobacco 
country. But, isn’t it a pleasant thing to get out o’ their 
clutches, as ny father got out o’ the auld jail o” Perth, 
and to be trotting here o’er the green sod this bonnic 
simmer morning, awa’ to our ain gowany glens in Bread- 
albane?” 

“ Glory an’ praise ! to be sure it is,” said honest Ham- 
ish, “ and here we are in the skirt o’ the wood. I won- 
der if his honour, the leader there, would let me blaw a 
breath into the bag, an’ gie the lads a bit piobrachd o” 
my ain, to help up the laverocks i’ the lift on our lonc- 
some march. Och, Maister Farquhar, just speer the 
speer. I ken a bit skirl o’ the drones would cheer the 
hearts o’ the lads like a morning dram.” 

Farquhar, being also in the humour for a cheer of this |- 








* These were the precise expressions recorded as hav- 








ing order of transportation, we know not whither ? Coun- 


ing been used by the deserters. 


and more becoming, and that it would be time enough to 
sound the piobrachd when they should have fairly crossed 
the border, reluctantly gave his veto to the proposal. 
“ But”, said he, “ Hamish, you were wont to be a bard 
of the song and tale, when I knew you in the glens, and 
the human voice is surely as free here as the solitary 
carol of the birds on the boughs. If you have a chaunt 
befitting the time, it will help to beguile the length of the 
road ; so up wi’ ’t, Hamish. 
bear a sang to lighten it.” 


It’s a sair day that'll no 


Squeezing out, with a sigh, the puff of wind which hé 


had by anticipation already breathed into the bag of his 
instrument, and refreshing his nose with a hearty pinch 
of Aberdeen snuff, Hamish became both musical and 
poetical. 


As our company marched cheerfully on, Malcolm, 


finding they were drawing near to the great road, watch- 
ed till they came to a clear spot in a hollow; when cross- 
ing it with the whole line of his men, and diving down 
into a haugh beside a stream, they, with little observation, 
got into the cover of another wood. Here our commander 
called a halt of the whole, and sitting down on the sod 
beside the stream, the Highlandmen. began to produce 
what materials they carried for a necessary refreshment. 
Spreading the viands on their knees, to which the stream 
that brawled at their feet afforded a wholesome beverage, 
most of the Highlanders, as the whole sat by the brook, 
uncovered their heads with reverent solemnity, and, hold. 
ing their bonnets before their eyes, afler the manner of 
their country, they muttered a prayer to the Giver of all 
good, for a blessing on their simple repast. Rising soon 
after, and pursuing their way, they found themselves 
now entering the wood of Woburn, in Bedfordshire— 
then much more wild and venerable than at present— 
and, but for the loftiness of the trees, and the baldness of 
the underwood, considerably resembling a forest in Athol. 
When they got well into the echoing solitudes of thé 
wood, the scene seemed so wild and so comparatively 
barren, that the Highlanders were quite comforted with 
its dreary grandeur, and almost thought themselves 
already in their own country. 


Here again feeling themselves in comparative security, 


the tongues of our travellers were unloosed, and each 
began to entertain the other with the tale of the various 
disasters that had befallen him in the great Babylon of 
England, out of which they had just been’so providential- 
ly delivered. These, however, consisting chiefly of the 
blunders and perplexities into which their imperfect 
knowledge of the English tongue led many of them, can 
well be spared by the fastidious reader ; as well as per- 
haps the one told by Daniel, the gilly, who having, by the 
favour of his master, been promised his best interest 
towards his ultimate promotion to the honour of the 
commission of a full private, among the gentlemen soldiers 
of the Black Watch, found himself entitled to be partieu- 
larly loquacious on the present occasion. 
however, is already an acquaintance of the reader's, since 
his valiant conduct before the Barbican Club, we shall 
merely venture to give a hint as to the pith of the griev- 
ances with which he strove to aggravate himself against 
the whole English nation on the present oceasion- 


As Daniel, 


The principal vexation and mockery which Dawney 


had encountered in London arose from considerations of 
a delicate nature, connected with a certain national im- 
putation, upon which the gilly thought himself bound te 
be particularly jealous. 
to purchase snuff, he saw many wonderful curiosities and 
marvels such as never before had been heard of on the 
hills. 
which, though it laid no eggs, like the hens in Scotland, 
had, by an idle fellow, with a powdered head, who stood 
at a door and watched it, been’ actually taught to speak 
like a born Christian. 
derful bird, the idle “ flunky,” it appears, set it on to treat 
him and his nation with marked disrespect, so that, 
opening its hooked mouth, and addressing him as Ba- 
laam’s ass did the prophet, it said to him, “ Scaut Saw- 
ney,” or such other insulting words as no man could 
bear who had any regard for the hcnour of his country. 
Getting into a rage, as well he might, Dawney drew his 
dirk, and, swearing in his wrath a good Gaelic oath, 
would have spitted the impertinent bird, but for the inter- 
ference of the laughing bystanders, to whom his adventure 
seemed to have given as much entertainment as it did to 
those who now listened to his tale. 


Wandering into the city one day 


The principal of these, it seems, was a green hen, 


As Dawney gazed on this won- 


In talk of this sort, mixed with warm anticipations of 


happy meetings with their friends when they should reach 
their Highland homes again, the party moved vigorously 
on. The covert was as yet faveurable for concealment : 
the thick fo!iuge above them screened them from the heat 
of the sununer sun,and the wid song of the throstle raising 
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its music in the grove, or the solemn notes of the blackbird 
as they echoed through the forest, exhilarated the hearts 
of the enthusiastic mountaineers, and cheered them on 
towards their own country. Sometimes they obtained 
partial peeps of level open glades, which filled them with 
envy of the rich pastures of England; noble mansions 
were seen at intervals through the trees, to which the 
bald castles of their Highland lairds at home could not 
bear a comparison ; and at times they passed under the 
cover of parks and plantings that seemed to them as if, 
one half of England were laid out in wild luxuriance for 
the mere purposes of pleasure. 

But it was the flocks of deer that sometimes brattled 
past them, or raised their antlers and gazed astonished 
at their approach, that proved the greatest temptation to 
the sportsman-instincts and hungry stomachs of the 
Highland travellers. Many a “ bonny shot” and “sweet 
mouthful” started up on their way, to put to test the 
forbearance of willing powder and lead; but hankering 
abstinence taking refuge in Scottish reasoning, they con- 
soled themselves by discussing the comparative merits of| 
this sourgrape game, with what they had at home ; and 
naturally concluded that these “ brown beasts,” with the 
short horns, were nothing to the braw red deer that ran 
in the forest of Braemar, and that even the English 
“laverock,” that whistled in the cloud, had not so sweet 
a note as the bonnie birds that sang sae cheerily in their 
“ain countrie.” 


-— > — 


LETTER XXX. 


Unthread the ruse eye of rebellion, 

And welcome home again discarded faith. 

Seek out the king, and fall befure his feet. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


When the news of the sudden desertion of so large a 
body of the Black Watch came to be known in London, 
the sensation it created was truly extraordinary. Some 
blamed the government; others the officers who, they 
said, must have been privy to it; and a third party, the 
men who had rebelled against their superiors with such 
a remarkable appearance of energy and organisation. 
Though none could more than guess at the real cause 
that had led to this step of the Highlanders, their cha- 
racter, and their ideas of their engagement with govern- 
ment, being equally ill understood in London, all parties 
joined in admiring the silent resolution and bold unani- 
mity that could undertake and execute so uncommon an 
enterprise, While the Whig faction of the day exclaimed 
with astonishment and condemnation against the rebel- 
lious presumption of ignorant Highlanders, the Jacobites 
applauded to the skies their conduct and their spirit. 
The most exaggerated accounts now reached the metro- 
polis, of their night march through the woods towards 
the north, and of the marvellous adventures which had 
befallen them on their route. Every lady who had 
witnessed their appearance at the review now talked of 
nothing but the gallant Highland gentlemen, who had 
made themselves privates in the Black Watch. The 
bruthers of Breadalbane were now remembered and 
remarked upon with anxious interest; and, while this 
extraordinary transaction was, as we learn from the 
pamphlets of the time, compared with every similar affair 
recorded in history, many did not hesitate to liken it to 
the famous retreat of the ten thousand through Persia, 
and, in the enthusiastic admiration of his countrymen, 
Corporal M‘Pherson was erected into a Xenophon. 

Meanwhile the retreating Highlanders proceeded 
through the woods towards Northampton; but now the 
spirits of the men had become somewhat less buoyant ; 
the nature of the ground they were obliged to travel over 
was such as greatly to increase the fatigue of their march, 
and, feeling personally degraded by the idea of thus 
travelling, as it were, by stealth, for fear of being taken, 
many began to fecl exceedingly anxious as tothe ultimate 
result of their perilous undertaking. Many dangers also, 
new and unexpectsd, beset their path the farther they pro- 
eceded. Cover and concealment, becoming every instant 
more important to their safety, could seldom now be 
made compatible with steady progress towards the north ; 
for, in the wilder parts of the country, the woods became 
so thick, from the neglect of generations, that they could 
hardly penetrate through the brushwood, or so irregular 
and devious, that they were led constantly from their 
northern route, and by holding to them they often found 
themselves far and alarmingly astray. If they offered to 
stretch through the more cleared parts, dangers more 
terrible in their circumstances momentarily threatened 
them. So large a body of men in so outlandish a costume, 
threading the thickets of the darkest woods, or stealing 


est and most secluded parts of an inland country, could 
not proceed without being observed by some, or be seen 
without creating an extraordinary sensation. Go where 
they would, unwelcome cottages seemed to rise in their 
path ;“astonished rustics ran to gaze on them, and then 
fledinterror. The solitary gamekeeper, wandering with 
his dog, often came up with them, and wood-rangers 
began to track them ; while the huntsman with his horn 
descried them through the clear of the forest,and gave them 
the view halloo, until the echoing woods resounded again 
with the unwelcome alarm. In some places rustics were 
seen running across the fields with consternation in their 
countenances, from the idea that the French invasion 
was now come in reality, for that the very woods were 
alive with a great army; while others prepared to fly, 
with their wives and children, from hearing that legions 
of wild barbarians, wearing petticoats, were concealed in 
the woods, only waiting an opportunity to devour them. 
At every new sound, or sight, the flying Highlanders 
started with dread. In some places gentlemen were seen 
in terrified groups to ride up close to them, and, more 
than once, the waving plume and bright helmet of a 
mounted trooper were descried by some of their startled 


carrying the alarm of their presence across the country. 

Through all this the two M‘Phersons, as well as the 
men who looked up to them, suffered, as they proceeded, 
the most intense solicitude. Still anxious to keep the 
concealment of the wildest parts of the forests, sometimes 
they wandered whole days through tangled brakes and 
boggy thickets, and for want of knowledge of the country, 
found themselves at night nearly at the point from which 
they had sct out. Sometimes they tried to travel at 
night, but this proved still worse, for rivers crossed their 
path, deep enough to drown even Highlanders; they 
tumblec with sudden danger into ravines and ditches ; 
dogs started up in farm-yards to bark them, and the 
country round, into midnight terror; and even the north- 
star in the heavens, when they looked upwards for its 
guidance, seemed no longer the same which had often led 
them right in their own country. Mountain travelling 
they could have understood, for there they could see 
abroad when the mist rolled away from the hills; but 
here, in the thick coverts of this level country, they 
seemed to wander in a circle, and their beloved north 
appeared almost to be receding from them the faster they 
hastened. 

Perplexed by anxiety to avoid the roads and villages, 
they had waded the river Ouse several times, then cross- 
ing the Nen below Northampton—after being unexpect- 
edly startled by its distant steeples—they got into that 
hilly and romantic tract, which, commencing near the 
village of Kingsthorpe, stretches along eastward and 
north, overlooking the river all the way to the old town 
of Oundle. Here they travelled all day over a secluded 
and fatiguing region, but still keeping sedulously the 
covert of the woodland, although, as they continued to 
follow the course of the river, and to climb or leap over 
every obstruction, their anxiety to keep on ground little 
frequented again led them considerably off their route 
towards the north. 

By this time, hunger—the last complaint of a High- 
lander—began to muke sore inroads upon the patient 
spirits of the men, for, divide them as they might, the 
provisions they had carried with them from London 
could not last much longer; and any attempt to purchase 
a fresh supply would unavoidably expose them to em- 
inent jeopardy. All Malcolm’s vigilance could hardly 
prevent his men from cutting with their dirks “the 
craigs of the gude fut sheep,” which wandered tempt- 
ingly on the Englishman’s pastures, or straying towards 
farmers’ houses “to buy wi’ their siller a morsel o’ meat.” 
Unconfessed depression bezan now to add to the feeling 
of exhaustion, and the sight of a horseman on the distant 
road, or of a couple of peasants hastening across the 
plain, began to deepen their growing fears that after all 
their fatigue they might fail in making their way to 
their own country. 

It was far in the afternoon of the day we speak of, 
when, weary and crest-fallen, they plodded through the 
wild and thick remains of another of the ancient forests 
of England, lying near a village called Dean Thorp, and 
now known by the name of Lady Wood, from a roman- 
tic tradition of a lady, who decoyed thither by a faithless 
knight, probably in the Robin-Hood my had perished 
within its dark recesses. As the black shades of this 


tangled wilderness became gradually revealed to the 
Breadalbane brothers, without revealing to each other 
their individual thoughts, they looked into them with a 
superstitious and foreboding apprehension. Pinched with 





in long divisions, or successive groups, through the wild- 


outposts, galloping among the trees of the woods, as if 


to drag their limbs heavily after them; 

round to where the light of nn penetrated Res - 
with gloomy feelings of undefined apprehension : whi 
many protested that they could go no farther at oe 
and requested the indulgence of a single hour’s 
When this desire came to be generally whispered, M 
colm commanded a general halt, and a green ta 
selected near a running brook, and sentinels posted 
different points round, the whole stretched themselves : 
the sod for the quiet enjoyment of necessary repose, 4 

M‘Naughton, having of late taken charge of the 
was the commander on watch on the present occasnn ; 
and the brothers, resigning themselves, like the 0 = 
to the necessities of nature, were soon in a heay and 
profound slumber. But their sleep was not as i had 
been before, even during the progress of this toilsome 
march. Dreams are often the precursors of joy, or of 
misfortune ; and, in circumstances like the present at 
times sound a strange and ominous note in the ear of 
fancy, which is like the voice of old, that cried in the 
wilderness, in warning preparation for some comin 
event. In the dreaming ear of both brothers there 
seemed to arise, with ominous coincidence, a sound of 
doleful a and lamentation; and female fo 
which never left their thoughts, seemed to surround the 
wood with many tears and screams of appalling terror 
Suddenly there appeared before Malcolm’s fancy the 
quaint old tower of Corrie-vrin, which soon became 
mixed and confounded with other towers of greater 
strength and more military embattlements. The 
dell at home suddenly turned into a paved square, over. 
looked by frowning walls and threatening turrets; and 
a melancholy confusion of dark dungeons, firing platoons 
of grim English redcoats, clergymen, coffins, and dead 
men’s bones, became merged and mingled into further 
visions, which left no trace on the dreaming memory, 

Similar imaginings no doubt filled the fancies of the 
other weary Highlanders, as in picturesque groups, with 
their plaids wrapped round their heads, they lay beside 
the small stream, whose narrow opening in the division 
of the trees, relieved the deep gloom of the forest, and 
whose monotonous murmur hardly broke the perfect 
silence that reigned around. Even the solitary outposts, 
not less weary than their comrades, thought themselves 
at liberty to indulge in drowsy repose, when a sudden 
crash without, as if a hundred branches of trees were 
broken, startled every man from his sleep: and scareely 
had they sprung to their feet, when a loud trampling of 
horses’ hoofs on the sod seemed already at their car, and 
a cocked-hatted officcr, with a drawn sword in his hand, 
and followed by several other troopers, dashed into the 
midst of them. 

“ Surrender ! surrender !” cried the officer, his hoarse 
voice echoing to the depths of the wood ; “ surrender! I 
command you in the king’s name! or if you refuse, not 
a man of you shall be left to reach the extremities of the 
wood !” 

The Highlanders flew to their arms, and the only 
reply the Englishman received, was to see the men en 
trench themselves in a body behind a bank, and fixing 
their bayonets, steadily prepare for the charge of the 
troopers. 

The officer now thought fit to enter into a parley: but 
the Highlanders answered him by the mouth of Malcolm, 
that, “ since they were so unfortunate as to be discovered 
on their way back to their own country, if terms were 
not made with them, and their original agreement kept, 
they would die like men in this English wood.” 

After some further threatening, which was only met 
by further defiance, the officer, seeing he could make 
nothing of them, quietly departed, leaving them equally 
uncertain of the extent of their danger and the proceet- 
ings next intended against them. 

While all stood consulting what they should do, one 
of the men on watch towards the edge of their encamp- 
ment, entering hastily, informed them that a gentleman 
stranger had been stopped by the outpost, who enquired 
anxiously for Malcolm M‘Pherson. 

After a brief deliberation, Malcolm hastened forward 
to see who the stranger might be, threading his wa 
among the great trunks of the aged trees, which, 

and closely interwoven above, yet left a tolerably clear 
path through the dark wood below. As he climbed the 
eminence on which the sentinel was perched, he 

see that the stranger, now held in parley, was at least n0 
red-coat, but a handsome youth, wearing the o 
dress of an English gentleman. In two minutes more 
his hand was warmly pressed by that of Hector Munre. 
Both stood for several moments looking at each other 





hunger, though still courageous, some of the men began 


in silence, until tears began to fill the eyes of » 
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with strange and unexpected feelings they pressed each Anxious for their safety, Hector now stood forth, and,} the odiam that would accrue to himself, as well as the 
15 hands. addressing them in their own tongue, urged the reason-| general danger, in the present crisis of affairs, from pro- 
voking this large body of spirited Highlanders to the 


«Where is your brother and M‘Naughton ?” saidjableness of this proposal. 
with the manner and arguments of the Sassenach, and, 
cheering him loudly as the messenger of peace and con- 
«Here they are, coming towards us!” said Malcolm ;| ciliation, they agreed to send Farquhar M‘Naughton to 
and in another brief interval, the two came up, and the] General Blakeney, who by this time had joined the be- 
ame silent and affecting embrace passed among the re-| siegers without the wood, to say that the general might 
safely send an officer into their encampment to treat of] 

«This is a brave, but I fear a sad business, gentle-| the terms upon which they might consent to surrender. 


as they descended towards the lower part of the 


r, 
on wT think you are all in the same plot.” 


mainder of these warm-hearted friends. 


men,” said Hector, speaking first. 


«] know not what here is sad,” said Malcolin, sternly,} frustrated,” said Samuel M‘Pherscn, thoughtfully, after 

M‘Naughton had left then. 

«Then am I the unlucky bearer of evil tidings,” said] interpreted, and we are again to sce the smoky towers 

y of London, instead of the blue hills of Breadalbane. 

« What tidings ?—what tidings are there more than ge he added, solemnly, “these towers bode us 

evil. 

“That you are already surrounded on three sides by| the dark freedom of death. 

General Wade’s horse, who are cautiously but surely] place our lives in the hands of these faith-breakers, to be 

elosing in upon you, taking advantage of the irregularity] marched into London like felons, for a show to these 

southrons? and to be......1 dare not think of it—instead 

“Are they sonear? ‘Then if it is already to be a be here like: brave men, with our clymores in our 
ands.” 


«unless it be your looks.” 
the youth. 


we know ?” 


of the ground and the covert of the wood.” 


matter of life and death, we shall sell our lives dearly.” 
“Are you mad, Malcolm M‘Pherson?” Hector ex. 


daimed. “And would you advise these brave fellows,|Corrie-vrin, or the green valley of Glendochart,” ex- 


The majority were struck 


“ And so, all our fatigue is vain, and our hopes are 


“Thus are my misgivings 


There is something before us which to me is like 
Do you really advise us to 


“If you ever wish to see again the happy dell of 


who have already suffered so much, to aggravate their 
offence against powerful superiors, by shedding the blood 
of brother soldiers, serving the same king ? 
Whatever may be your opinion of the 
eonduct of government, which has impelled you to this 
most extraordinary proceeding, you are now in the 

wer of those against whom you have transgressed ; 


and both prudence and necessity compel you to yield 


quietly, and throw yourselves on the clemency of a mer-| and the reports by which you may have been misled ; or 
that reason and justice are banished from the earth ?” 


ciful king.” 
“Yield! yield ourselves up into the hands of our en- 
emies,” cried M‘Naughton vehemently, to be butchered 


and vagabonds ? 


the advice of him, who, in days before he put on the 


my father from the jaws of the woodie? 
men whom you sce ready for battle in the wood, and 


For Heaven's sake do not try, for they will tear you to 
pieces ! 


By this time, every man of the Watch was preparing] the trees; and, after a warm and hasty embrace between 
for action; for the tramp of horses was again heard| the friends, Hector tore himself {rom them, and was soon 
without, and the red-coats were beginning to be dis-| lost among the thick foliage of the wood. 


tinguished through the farthest interstices of the trees. A 
confused murmur of counsel and enquiry, however, agi- 
tated the whole. Some inspected their flints, and exhort- 
ed their comrades instantly to rush upon the red-coats, and 
boldly fight their way to their own mountains, or perish 
in the attempt. Some cut down branches with their 
clymores, and coolly set about fortifying their position ; 
but ultimately all began to crowd round the brothers, to 
take counsel what was best to be done in the present 
extremity. 


our youth came forward. 


track us like flying deer through the woods.” 


friend, from beyond Strathtay,” said Malcolm authorita- 


aggravation of their crime in the eyes of government, 


nocent English soldiers, acting only by the orders of| 


to be allowed to retain possession of their arms, and thus 


to march back to London, to represent to his majesty’s} lute astonishment of a general, who had never before 
Servants the grievances and apprehensions which had] heard of such a thing as “ common men” making any 
question of the will of their superiors. Fearing, however, 





impelled them to this step.” 


further arguments of Hector in favour of not insisting 
in cold blood, under the unmanly formalities of their] upon too high terms, but using their influence with their 
parchment law, or sent to the plantations like rogues] comrades in favour of peace and conciliation, they only 
Is that the counsel of any man, who replied by a half-uttered assent. At length, informing 
ever set his foot on the free hills of Scotland? Is that] them that it was while on his way to Scotland upon an 
important business that he heard of this unexpected 
ents of the Lowlander,”—added the youth, throw-| defection, and that he had come out of his way to seek 

ing a contemptuous eye over Hector’s dress,—* held his] them and inform them of the stir they had created in 
own dirk to the throat of the seidur dearag, and rescued| the country, and the certainty of their being intercepted ; 
I am not} he added that, as soon as he had delivered his message 
angry with you, Hector Munro; but go to those brave} in the north, he would hasten again to the English me- 
tropolis, and perhaps be the means of doing them some 


only mention to them the word yield, in their own Gaelic.| little service. 


” with M‘Naughton began again to be perceived between 


effected so easily as Hector had anticipated. 
“Who is this Sassenach gentle ?” said a dark athletic] heard the proposition of General Blakeney, delivered by 
Sunderland man, scowling suspiciously upon Hector as} the mouth of Captain Ball,—the officer whom M‘Naugh- 
“ We could not have got thus} ton had now conducted into the wood,—to wit, “ that 
suddenly hooped round with the horsemen, if there had{they should instantly lay down their arms and surrender 
not been Whigamore spies, with treacherous hearts, to} at discretion,” they were absolutely furious, and declared 
to a man that they would suffer themselves to be cut in 
“ He is no Sassenach, nor spy, but a gentleman and] pieces rather than submit to terms so degrading. When 
they further learned, upon questioning the captain, that 
tively, “ who comes to offer his advice and interference] their fellows of the regiment, whom they had left in 
in our behalf ;”—and then, drawing Hector aside, thc] London, had already been marched from the metropolis 
brothers and he continued to consult upon their present] into the county of Kent, towards the coast, with a view 
situation. That part of Hector’s reasoning, which urged] to their immediate transportation to Flanders, they saw 
at once all their former suspicions confirmed: and at 
should they, by a vain resistance, shed the blood of in-| first totally refused to treat with a government, which, 
when having to do at least with men of their condition, 
their superiors, was the first to have an effect upon the} they deliberately believed devoid of all faith or honour. 
generous natures of the M‘Phersons; and, turning to his} Ultimately, however, they desired the captain to return 
comrades, Malcolm, in a short speech, told them, that] this answer to the general: “ that unless he should send 
now, as they were surrounded on every side, and their} them a written promise under his own hand that their 
design frustrated, it might only make matters worse to}arms should not be taken from them, and that they 
resist by bloodshed. Nevertheless,’ he added, amidst] should have a free pardon,” they would fortify their posi- 
loud murmurs, “ yielding was not to be thought of, un-| tion, and then defend it until every man of them fell in 
in the shape of an honourable capitulation, they were| the wood. 


claimed Hector ; “ if you ever wish to give pleasure to 
the hearts that yearn after you in the Highlands, and 
to rejuice, by vour return, the eyes that no doubt shall 
weep to hear of your getting into this trouble, yield 
yourselves quietly to the mercy of a benevolent king, 
and trust confidently to the justice of a generous people. 
Think you that Englishmex will not sce and interpret 
considerately the motives under which you have acted, 


The brothers shook their heads sadly; and to the 


By this time the scarlet coat of the officer returning 


—— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Yet men resolved to dash through thick and thin, 
Are very silent when they once believe 
That all is settled :—there was tittle din, : 
For some were thinking of their home and friends, 
And others of themselves and latter ends. 
Byron. 
The capitulation of the Highlanders was not, however, 
When they 


With this answer Captain Ball returned, to the abso. 


shedding of blood, he sent the captain again with a 
milder message, viz. “ that if they would peaceably lay 
down their arms, and surrender themselves prisoners, 
the most favourable report should be made of them to 
the lords justices.” 

This second message being received with scorn, if not 
defiance, was met by Captain Ball at first with expostula- 
tions and professions of friendship, but ultimately with 
threats that, if they continued to refuse his good offices in 
their behalf, surrounded as they were by the king’s troops, 
not a man of them should be left alive to carry to Scotland 
the tidings of their slaughter. The calm disregard with 
which this fatal message was received by the whole of 
the brave men, now actively preparing to fortify their 
position, the English officer beheld with more than aston- 
ishment. Nor was he less intcrested by the manly bear- 
ing and commanding figures of three of their number— 
namely, the Breadalbane brothers and M‘Naughton: who, 
now standing forward, and, chiefly by the mouth of Mal- 
colm M‘Pherson, addressing their comrades in a language 
which the Englishman could not understand, but where- 
in, he could judge by the expressive gestures of the 
speaker, they seemed to urge upon the men strong con- 
siderations in favour of peace and submission. The ef- 
fect of Malcolm’s speech was, with many, instantancous, 
and ultimately it was agreed, that two of their number 
(brothers also) should accompany Captain Ball back to 
the gencral. When the Grants (for to this clan in Strath- 
spey did these latter brothers belong) arrived at the gen- 
eral’s quarters, they were both promised a free pardon 
on condition of their using their influence with their 
comrades to induce them to submit on the original terms. 
Dreading, however, their proving faithless, the general 
retaining the one, permitted the other only to return to 
the camp, “ to endeavour by every means,” says a pam- 
phiet of the day, “to overcome the obstinacy of the rest.” 
So much, however, were all disappointed at the caution 
of the general, in making any promise in case of sub- 
mission, that it was with the utmost difficulty Grant 
succeeded in persuading, first thirteen, and afterwards 
seventeen, to surrender themselvcs. .These he marched 
out of the wood, the powder being first blown out of the 
pans of their muskets, and being brovgit before the 
general they laid down their arms. Thus, by working 
on their hopes, and conquering them in detail, the reso- 
lution of individuals was gradually overcome; and the 
whole body were at length brought to submission, with- 
out obtaining one condition indicative of that pardon, or, 
as they considered it, justice, fur which they had so ar- 
dently struggled. 

“ It is in vain to contend,” said Malcolm to his bro- 
ther and M‘Naughton, as they stood doggedly round him. 
“ Let us also go, unconditionally. Perhaps even we, who 
have been thrust into this dangerous pre-eminence, shall 
find, after all, as Hector Munro says, that justice and 
mercy are not yet banished from this England.” 

It was a sad and interesting sight, and such as softened 
the bitterest of national animosities, te see so large and 
so fine-looking a body of men marched through the nu- 
merous towns in their route, all disarmed, and guarded 
by mounted dragoons, to take their immediate trial as 
mutineers and deserters. A gloomy and foreboding fare- 
well was given internally by each to his own beloved 
country ; as, turning their backs upon it once more, they 
proceeded towards that quarter to which they now no 
longer looked with those proud fcelings which had cheer- 
ed them on their former fatiguing march. 

The peasantry of the neighbourhood, who had been so 
dreadfully terrified by country reports, while the High- 
landers were marching through the woods, now crowd- 
ing to the villages and road-sides to sce them, looked on 
as they passed in affrighted astonishment, when they 
considered their enterprise ; while the pale faces and 
anxious looks of the brave men, worn, as they appeared, 
with fatigue and fasting, and dismayed, as they were, at 
their hard fate, drew tears from the eyes of hundreds of 
beholders. As for the large squadrons of soldiers who 
guarded them, they had no orders to show them any 
mercy, or allow them any rest; so on they were driven, 
day and night, like as many cattle, until bravery itself 
could hardly support them under their incessant fatigue, 
nor even Highland pride and the courage of high senti- 
ment uphold their hearts, under a humiliation that ap- 

ared the most intolerable of all their sufferings. ; 

At length the smoky and overhanging canopy, which 
seems propped by the dark towers of London, rose black 
and murky in the distant horizon; and the sight of its 





pall-like form struck upon the hearts of the M‘Phersons 
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and their friends with a sad and sickening foreboding. 
Their impressions on the night of their ascending High- 
gate hill now came strongly into their minds, to deepen 
the bitterness of their thoughts of home, and to add to 
the ominous melancholy of their honourless march. Not 
a drum was heard as they once more descended the 
Finchley road, nor did fife or bagpipe play one warlike 
or checring note as they entered the straggling suburbs 
of London; but a monotonous tramp and a silent pro- 
cession had an effect upon their excited feelings like the 


impressive parade of a military execution. 


“God help you, poor lads!” cried Scots voices on 
every side, as they were marched through the crowd, 
now densely collected as they passed their former well- 
“God bless you, my brave fellows! 
and is this all the end of your bold attempt and your 


known quarters. 


Jong march ?” 


“Heaven bring you well out of this trouble!” cried 
mahy ladies, looking compassionately down at them from 
“ Who would have thought to have seen 


the windows. 
this on the gay day of the review ?” 


“ What would our sweethearts in Breadalbane say if 


they saw us now?” said Farquhar, bitterly, as, with 
a look of blank sadness, he addressed the brothers by 
his side. “Tis well my poor old father is not here, to 
see us guarded to a prison by these red-coats, like as 


many Lowland thieves—or proud Glenmore, or some 
one else that you know,” he whispered hoarsely into 
“ How will our two mothers stand this? 


Malcolm’s ear. 
or my Phoeme, at Corrie-vrin. 
thinking it!” 

“ Farquhar, are you yourself, to talk so inconsiderately 
at a moment like this?” said Malcolm. “ Let us show 
ourselves men, at least in the eyes of this gazing crowd. 
God forbid that any of our own kin saw us now !” 

Still they marched on, and still the crowd seemed to 
thicken; but they had not proceeded another half-mile, 
when a sudden scream, issuing from the midst of the 
multitude, interrupted with frightful effect the thoughts 
that had been raised by this brief communication, and 
shot like a bullet through the hearts of the youths. On 
turning their heads to see whence it came, they perceived 
with consternation two females, hurried by some one 
from the midst of the crowd. One eager glance served 
to complete the effect ; for, as the people gave way, they 
could distinctly see the green plaids of their own coun- 
try, and the pale and horror-struck countenances of their 
sisters and swecthearts from Breadalbane. A tall person 
in a Lowlander’s skirted coat, and English cocked hat, 
was actively assisting the women from the spot, and, as 
he turned his face, they saw that the gentleman was no 
other than M‘Evan of Glenmore. 

The sight was almost too much for the strength of the 
unfortunate prisoners. Their hearts seemed for the mo- 
ment to cease to beat. ‘They could scarcely walk—they 
could not see; and before they were able to rally their 
minds from the effect of so unexpected an encounter, 
they had passed the ancient barrier of Barbican, and 
were marching up the narrow and crowded streets of the 
inner city. 

“The Highland deserters!—it is the Highland de- 
serters of the Black Watch !” was the cry from the win- 
dows above and the crowd below. “It is the petticoat 
Highlandmen, who have been taken on their way to Scot- 
land to raise a rebellion, and now they are going to be 
tried for their lives.” 

“ They did not march us into their smoky city when 
we eould have done it with honour even in their eyes,” 
said Malcolm, bitterly, to relieve his feelings as he lis- 
tened to the humiliating remarks of the crowd. “I wish 
they would let poor Hamish the piper play us a strain of 
our own music; if it were but the lament of M‘Pherson 
at the gallows foot, or the wildest and saddest piobrachd 
that ever screamed in the glens of Dull. It would 
be more cheering in this hour than the 4ismal murmur 
of this gazing multitude.” 

“ What battlemented place is that, friend—with the 
brick walls and the cannon?” said Farquhar to one of 
the soldiers who rode beside him, as they turned ont 
from the labyrinth of the Jews’ residences in the Minories, 
and first got sight of an open area, beyond which arose 
the lofty towers of a confused and antiquated pile of 
buildings. 

“It is the Tower of London,” said the man, “ where 
it is rather unlucky to be sent for summer quarters; and 
yonder you see is the Traitor’s-gate. You’ve heard of 
it no doubt. And this open space which we are now 
descending is Tower Hiil, where many of your Scottish 
jords said their last prayers—you know for what.” 

The clumsy drawbridge then in use being Iet down 
over the broad ditch of muddy water, that surrounds the 


God keep one from 


still darker portals of the inner gateway, so well known 
by the name of the Bloody Tower, soon after admitted 
this humbled band of Highland gentlemen; and, as they 
were ultimately distributed in bands among the vaulted 
stone chambers and comfortless dungeons of this cele- 
brated fortress, the dark cells in which they were doom- 
ed to rest after their long march were far less gloomy 
than their own melancholy reflections. 


— 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


To the prisoners he was peevish ; and instead of keeping up the 
humane dignity of the law of Engiand, whose character it is to 
point out favour to the criminal, he crossed them, and almost 
scolded at any offer they made towards defence. [ had armed 
myself with the thought of their crime and of the danger past; but 
ihe first appearance of the prisoners shocked me !—their behaviour 
melted me! 

Horace Watrote’s LETTERS. 


jesty’s favourite Hanoverian dominions, and of animating, 
by his own presence in the Netherlands, the troops as- 
sembled there for the prosecution of the war. Since the 
death of Queen Caroline, no regency had been constituted 
to act upon these occasions, during the absence of that 
unpopular monarch ; and nineteen persons of the privy 
council had been usually appointed, under the title of 
lords justices, to conduct the executive affairs of the 
government. 


ships, in the first instance, no small alarm. 


before they reached their own country, where their re- 
presentations of the real or fancied treachery of the go- 
vernment might have been productive of consequences 
the most serious ; they were secured in a fortress in the 
heart of the English metropolis, where the people were 
too busy or too sanguine about the events of the war to 
care for them and their wrongs: and these circumstan- 
ces gave the justices the highest satisfaction. 
Summonses, addressed to a select number of the few 
officers then left in the southern part of the kingdom, 
were issued to try the delinquents in the Tower. How 
the melancholy hours sped with the unfortunate yet 
high-spirited mountaineers, as they waited for their 


the free air and soft heath of their beloved country, at 


saddening imagination. The Tower of London contains, 
as is well known, no regular prison; and there was no 
other convenience to confine above two hundred men, in 
that way of punishment which jacobite Scotsmen and 
mutineers deserved, but those dungeons beneath the nar- 
row towers that surround the walls, wherein the lowest 
traitors had, in barbarous times, heaved the bitter sigh 
of the prisoner, preparatory, in general, to a fatal doom. 
Here, in one of the strongest of these keeps, without 
comfort, and almost without light, Malcolm and his 
brother wore away the sad hours until the day came 
round which was to decide their own and their comrades’ 
fate. 

On the morning in question, an unusual rattling of 
arms, heard on the stair of the tower in which they were 
confined, intimated the expected approach of messengers ; 
and, the bolts being withdrawn from the heavy oaken 
doors, a man in a black cap, and carrying an enormous 
bunch of keys, entered, and requested them to prepare 
for attending him as their custodier to the presence of 
the court-martial. With a gloomy satisfaction they com- 
plied with the summons, and, a double file of red-coat 
soldiers receiving them without, they were conducted 
across the open parade towards the rear entrance of the 
large quadrangular buildings well known by the name 
of the White Tower. Arriving at the bottom of that 
stair where the bones were found, concerning which 
there has been so much controversy, in the question of 
the murder of the princes in Richard’s days—they were 
commanded to ascend the narrow screw which leads to 
the upper part of the building. Being arrived at the 
top, they were taken for a moment into an apartment, 
whose great extent and lofltiness, contrasted with the cell 
from which they had just been removed, particularly as 
it now was occupied, seemed a striking object in the 


walls of the Tower, the Highlanders heard with no plea- 
sant feelings the clanking hoofs of the horses’ feet be- 
side them, as they next marched over it and passed 
under that gloomy gate, from which so many Scottish 
heads had been made to grin by English power. The 


The king’s visit to the continent at this time had a 
double object—that of arranging the affairs of his ma- 


The defection of so large a body of men in se import- 
ant a regiment as the Highland Watch, occurring at a 
juncture of particular apprehension, caused their lord- 
But fortu- 
nately the mutineers had been overtaken and captured, 


this pleasant season of summer, may well be matter of 


—— 


That the scene before them should have thi 
upon the M‘Phersons was not surprising, 
as they were with the circumstances that caused it 
Whether to try together, as all implicated in the 
crime, or separately, as individuals, above two h 
men, was a question which had caused not a little dig. 
cussion, not only among the officers summoned on the 
court-martial, but among the lords justices themselygs, 
to whom the punishment of the mutineers had now he. 
come a matter of considerable importance. After man 
debates, it had at length been determined to try the de 
linquents in parties, with the exception of any sy 
to be ringleaders, who were to be examined individually: 
and for this purpose, the great apartment in question had 
been thrown open to receive the whole, while wait; 
the pleasure of the court, then sitting in a neighbouring 
hall. 

This lofty and imposing room, not fur many late years 
opened to the public,—being now used as a repositor 
for the records of the kingdom,—runs the whole le 
of the White Tower, its vast breadth being intersected 
by two rows of square oaken pillars, which support 
roof of the same material, covered with lead; a lar 
centre opening in which, with the narrow arched win. 
dows perforating the thick walls, admits an inadequate 
light into this extensive apartment. Why this should 
have been named “ the council-chamber,” as it still is, ig 
not very clear, as its great size would seem to render it 
inconvenient, at any period, for such a purpose; yet 
here, says history, the council sat in old times, when 
this fortress was the residence of royalty. Here now, 
on the morning of the court-martial, the M‘Phersons 
observed the whole of their companions in trouble walk. 
ing in groups up and down, to ease their limbs after 
their long confinement; and, upon Malcolm’s entrance, 
they all crowded around him, almost oppressing him 
with their warm but melancholy salutations. 

*“ You must come this way, friend,” said their black. 
capped conductor, interrupting the mutual greetings of 
the affectionate Highlanders; and, leading the way 
through a narrow corridor, seemingly cut through the 
immensely thick walls, he brought them into a portion 
of the building, which, at least as it then appeared, was 
still more impressive. This was that most perfect speci- 
men of Norman architecture existing in England, known 
to antiquaries by the traditional name of Cesar’s Chapel; 
and built by William Rufus, or more probably the con. 
queror himself, for the private devotions of the royal 
personages then inhabiting the fortress. It is a lofly, 
oblong apartment, running the whole breadth of Cesar’s 
tower, exactly above a strong dungeon of the same hori- 
zontal dimensions ; whose vaulted arch, beneath the floor 


S effect 
unacquainted 


doom in the gloomy cells of the Tower, and thought of|of the chapel, is said to be formed upon a principle un- 


known in modern architecture. 

This chapel, originally dedicated to Saint John the 
Evangelist, and having a circular termination towards 
the upper or eastern end, now presented to the brothers, 
as they entered it at the west, an appearance not less 
singular than imposing. What may be called the nave, 
within which the double line of officers, attendant on the 
court martial, were now ranged, is separated from the 
side aisles by twelve massive, circular, Norman columns, 
which support an open areade of plain arches, springing 
from their capitals towards the vaulted roof. Within 
this arcade a narrow gallery runs round the whole of 
the chapel, from which, namely, through the arches above 
the pillars, appeared the heads of a numerous throng of 
ladies and others, who, by the favour of the doorkeepers, 
had come to witness the trial. On the thick, short shafts 
of the pillars, as well as on the walls around, and be- 
tween the arches above, there still at this time appeared 
the dilapidated escutcheons and quaint effigies of the 
high-born of the olden time, which ages had collected, 
as faint memorials of past greatness; besides numerous 
rude paintings of crosses and Madonnas, and other re- 
ligious devices. These venerable ornaments still re- 
mained, probably from the days of Henry the Third; 
when that munificent patron of the arts caused this 
chapel to be refitted with holy furniture and “ fair ima- 
ges” of somewhat ghostly uncouthness ; and now these 
“ effigies” of past greatness or rotten mortality, seemed 
to look down from their grim walls upon the present 
military profaners of their secluded sanctuary, with @ 
peculiarly solemn, if not striking effect. 

With their backs to the pillars, were ranged along @ 
narrow table covered with purple cloth, the officers 
the court; whose grave solemnity of face, snow-white, 
square-cut wigs, and scarlet clothing, contrasted strangely 
with the massive simplicity and ghostly ornaments of 
the building. At the top, between the two pillars, where 





eyes of both brothers. 





formerly stood the altar, sat the president, General Lum- 
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—_— 
Jey, @ man of large person and commanding presence ; 
’ 


hat whose smooth rubicund face, appearing as if chiselled 
out of the ample brigadier wig with which it was invest- 
ther with the bold haughty look of contented in- 
difference which he habitually wore, gave small promise 
of mercy to the unfortunate men, who now stood as 

‘ninals in his presence. A thick book of military 
statutes lay open before him ; two starched orderly men, 
acting as Messengers, stood at bis back; and, as he em- 

ved himself in writing, he occasionally pushed aside 
with his hand the numerous orders with which his breast 
was decorated. : : 

On the right of the president sat the judge-advocate, 
acting as public prosecutor, with his numerous books 
and papers. At the bottom of the table, within the bar, 
stood'a grave man in black, being the Highland clergy- 
man usually officiating in London, who now acted 
as interpreter for such of the prisoners as were unable 
to answer the interrogations of the court otherwise than 
in Gaelic. 

"The president sat back on his chair, and gave un- 
wonted attention, while every head along the line of offi- 
cers on each side of the table was turned to observe the 
brothers as they came forward down the area of the 
chapel. A whisper of surprise passed among the gentle- 
men of the court as the M‘Phersons stood before them, 
while murmurs of admiration, mixed with compassion, 
came audibly from the spectators who crowded the gal- 
leries above. But the hopes and the hearts of the brothers 
equally sank within them, as, casting their eyes along 
the lines of the court to assure themselves, they observed 
that the seidar dearag of tle south only were to be their 
judges, and that not a single Scotsman or officer of their 
own regiment was there, either to try them or to explain 
their sentiments.* But little time had they for these 
thoughts, when their attention was drawn to the proceed- 
ings now going forward. 

“Stand aside,” said the president waving his hand ; 
*let these men tarry. We will proceed with the prisoner 
at present under examination.” 

The prisoner now before the court was none other 
than Hamish M‘Tavish the piper, whose broken Lowland 
English, and readiness of wit, besides his bardic profes- 
sion in his own country, made him a useful medium for 
ascertaining the sentiments of the regiment. 

“Prisoner,” said the judge-advocate, continuing his 
examination, “ were you afraid to fight for your king, 
that you deserted your colours and fled to the north?” 
“She never was afraid in her life! sir Sassenach ; 
avither for beast nor body,” cried Hamish, indignant at the 
question ; “‘ unless she might be a wee thought twitterish 
one day, when she had to play afore the laird 0’ Glen- 
heigh’s book-learned piper. Yet that was but a windy 
affair after all, although it was far dourer to settle than 
ony matter o’ cracking o’ crowns or drawing o’ clymores, 
whilk she’ll ne’er flinch frae, night nor morning, if the 
cause be gude.” 

“Then, prisoner, why did you desert ?” 

“She didna desert ava, deevil a bit,” cried Hamish; 
“she wouldna desert, as lang as she got the king’s gude 
saxpence a-day, and the allowances. She only wanted 
fo gae back to watch her ain hills, frae the Highland 
limmers and Lowland caterans, as she bargained for. 
But she wadna stay in Lunon to be jeered at by the Sas- 
senach vermin, and her vera kilt lifled behint her for an 
insultment.” 

“And had you no other reason than that for flying as 
you did?” 

“Forty times waur than I have said yet, sir officer. 
We took to the north, because we would not be tricked 
out o’ our rights, and transported to the blackamoor 
country like Lunon thieves. Does his honour think that 
Hamish M‘Tavish and the other shentlemans o’ the 
Watch would work like a slave wi’ the sooty blacks o’ 
Virginia, as they told us we were to do? Na, faith ! she 
bg born o’ gentle bluid in the Highlands to come to 

a ) 

“And who were your leaders, or whom did you follow 
on this famous expedition ?” 

“Troth, sir,” answered Hamish with a shrewd look 
wnder his eyebrow, which showed the M‘Phersons he 
understood the import of the question; “as to whom we 


wed, I kenna wha it might be, an it werena the bit 


bagpipe under my oxter, whilk whyles gied a bit squeak 








*The general body of the Black Watch, having been 
Marched from London immediately after the desertion, 


Were shortly after shipped at Tilbury for the continent ; 
and were by this time in Flanders, on their march to 


we the allied army, which soon after encountered the 
Tench and Bavarians at Dettingen. 


just to keep us in tune, but oftener was as dumb and as 
empty as a horseman’s purse; and so we tramped 
through the woods wi’ nae music but the wild blackie- 
birds’ whistle, unless when I lilted up a bit sang, just to 
cheer us wi’ the thoughts of our ain Highland hills.” 

“Then you admit yourself to have been the leader of 
this deserting expedition ?” 

“ Me the leader o’ sica squadron! Bless your honour’s 
soul, to think that the Black Watch shentlemen would 
be led by the like o’ me! I was only leader o’ the mu- 
sic, like a Lowland precentor,as I may say; for the 
piper, ye ken, walks naturally in the front, for the honour 
o’ his vocation, and a mickle better right he has, than 
the man that majors wi’ the great staff afore the red- 
coat whistlers.” 

“Prisoner, you are diverging from the question. Look 
at these two men who stand beside you. Their names 
are M‘Pherson—do you know them ?” 

“JT ken them weel, and their father afore them. Ye 
might have ca’d them shentlemen, and nae disparage- 
ment, although they dinna put whitening flour on their 
heads, like your honours. Their father was a gude laird 
in Breadalbane, and their mother is sib to the M‘Pher- 
sons of Glenshiel, and no far removed even frae the 
Ruthvens o’ Killfendie.” 

“On your oath, sir,” said the president impatient at 
the man’s garrulity, “did these men act as leaders on 
the late expedition ?” 

“If your honour’s glory means,” said Hamish, “ to 
speer whether they walked before or behint, or at the 
whilk side o’ their comrades, then I can say that they 
were sometimes at the tae place and sometimes at the 
tither. But when they happened to be foremost we could 
see them best, because they are tall and kentspeckle, like 
Saul among the peoples ; and if they happened to speak, 
we heard them wi’ respect, baith for their ain gude sense 
and their father’s name,” 

Another question was about to be put, when a whisper 
of the judge-advocate, intimating a doubt whether they 
could legally receive, to any extent, the evidence of one 
accused party against another, the president made a sign 
to one of the orderlies behind him, to remove this 
prisoner. 

Firm and proud of mien, yet mortified that they were 
not called upon to speak for themselves or their comrades, 
the brothers still stood at the foot of the table, the gaze 
of the crowded court; while man was examined after 
man in their presence, the great point of enquiry being, 
as to the leadership of what was called the mutiny, but 
no evidence could be obtained that could implicate one 
man more than another. At length a prisoner was 
brought in with more than ordinary ceremony, whose 
entry caused a bustle among some officers and others 
who stood betwen the upper columns of the chapel. 
The brothers turned round, and, with a firm look of 
manly kindness, recognized Farquhar Shaw M‘Naughton. 

The dull, haughty indifference of look, in the broad 
bluff face of the president, seemed to kindle into a smile 
of stern triumph, as his large full eye fell upon the some- 
what pallid countenance of the unfortunate accused ; 
struck as Farquhar seemed to be, in coming forward, 
with the solemnity of the scene before him. Scarcely 
more than a single question had been put to him, when 
a sign from the president to his orderly, brought an offi- 
cer to the place appointed for the witnesses. This oflicer 
was Captain Ball, the same who had been the means of 
causing the whole body, by a mixture of rmenaces, argu- 
ments, and promises, to surrender inthe wood. A few ques- 
tions were readily answered by him, to the effect that 
Farquhar Shaw, who had, in fact, been his own conductor 
out of the wood, was one of, if not the chief ringleader 
of the mutiny. 

The judge-advocate laid down his pen with a nod of 
his head, the whole court took a note of the evidence, 
while the president regarded the witness with almost a 
smile of satisfaction. The limbs of Malcolm M‘Pherson 
actually trembled under him, as he stood observing all 
this, and then looked in the pale face of his comrade. 

“Jt is not so!” he said in a voice that startled the 
court. “If your law seeks to punish him who was 
foremost in seeking refuge from trick and deceit, by fly- 
ing to the mountains of his own land, Jam the man! 
and not the youth whom this treacherous man has wit- 
nessed against.” 

A pause of astonishment left the court for a few mo- 
ments in dead silence. ‘ Believe not what you have 
heard, honourable sirs,” said Farquhar, with much so- 
lemnity ; “ the feeling of friendship ought not to go too 
far. He wrongs himself to save me! Iam guilty! I 
will die the death—if one victim will satisfy you, and 


The assembly, both court and auditors, were astonish- 
ed, and the ladies in the galleries were heard to sob in 
tears, as, in appeals and rejoinders the whole three young 
men took guilt to themselves before the court, each to 
save his brother or friend. 

“ We shall get at the truth in time,” said the presi- 
dent coolly, as despatching another orderly, a man in a 
plain civ:'ian dress was conducted to the place of the 
witnesses. ‘The man’s face was flushed, and he walked 
forward with reluctance if not agitation. What was the 
astonishment of Malcolm to recognise in this person a 
late doubtful friend and former rival, Allen M‘Fie. 

In answering the questions of the judge-advocate, the 
tongue of this witness seemed parched, and he turned 
away from the keen eyes of the three youths, as if he 
could have sunk into the earth. 

“ Speak up, sir!” thundered the president. “ Recollect. 
we have your voluntary information, given on oath, to 
compare with your present statement. If you flinch or 
prevaricate, remember that perjury and the pillory have 
an ominous alliteration.” 

M‘Fie now, piece by piece, swore to the speech of 
Malcolm and his brother in M‘Allum’s house, and to a 
vow that followed; but he could recollect the names of 
none other but them and Farquhar, unless it might be 
Hamish M‘Tavish, the piper. To this Captain Ball added 
some particulars regarding the evident influence that the 
brothers possessed over the rest, as shown in his own 
presence in the wood. The evidence against the prisoners 
was now complete. 

“ Prisoners,” spoke the president, solemnly, “ and yon, 
Malcolm and Samuel M‘Pherson, in particular, have you 
aught to urge in your defence ?” 

The brothers looked with proud distrust along the line 
of officers who sat at the table, but neither they nor 
M‘Naughton seemed disposed to say a word. 

“ We will hear what vou have to say in defence of this 
disloyal and atrocious mutiny and desertion—the court 
is merciful,” added the president condescendingly, his 
bold regardless look seeming, as he spoke, to soften down 
for an instant almost into compassion, as, with comforta- 
ble self-complacency the sentiment appeared to be res- 
ponded in the countenances of the officers around him. 

At this moment Malcolm’s position was exactly facing 
General Lumley, being at the foot of the table, and a 
dead silence following this merciful challenge, the eyes 
of all present were fixed upon him in breathless anxiety, 
to hear him speak in his defence. A pause of a few mo- 
ments gave him new determination, and raising his voice, 
he spoke nearly as follows :— 

“ Brought before this court in the humiliating predi- 
cament of a criminal—a stranger in your country, and 
without an officer of our own tu witness to our rights, or 
a single Scotsman to take our part—had life for myself 
been all I had to care for,—had I no companions involved 
with me in this trouble, no kin or people in my own land, 
who attach a valne to mine and my brothier’s existence, 
I should not offer one pleading word against the doom 
that I see is intended for us. But for these, my brave 
countrymen and comrades of the hills, what do they 
know of your military orders, and your law? They only 
know, that having taken your pay, and worn arms under 
your command, they would have followed their chief or 
their king to the end of the world, were they treated 
with respect, and spoken to with truth ; and that our own 
piobrachds should cheer us on, even where seas of blood 
ran, and our Gaelic cry should animate us even to the 
cannoi’s mouth, in your cause—if you would challenge 
our honour, which is part of our life, or call forth the 
enthusiasm which has mingled in our nature with the 
mist and the breeze on our own mountains. But my 
comrades of this regiment are no common mercenaries, 
who may be duped or cheated, or dragged east and west, 
where they never bargained to go, without even their 
own consent being asked, or the word of faith on which 
they relied being either kept with them, or explained if 
they had deceived themselves. Sir president—though 
accepting this humble rank in the king’s service, we are 
men who have feelings of honour and of pride, as warm 
and as high as any of you who sit at that table—and we 
have kith and kin in our own glens, who are neither 
without power nor valour, and whose thousand eyes are 
anxiously turned to your proceedings towards us this 
day. When we enlisted in the service of his majesty, 
King George, we bargained, as far as men in our circum- 
stances and station can make conditions with proud 
southland superiors, that we never were to be moved from 
our own beloved country. We were not manfuily asked 
if we would volunteer our services to another land, to 
fight for the king in his German war, but we were cheat- 
ed from our homes by a fleeching story of an invitation 





restore my brave comrades to their beloved land again.” 
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to London, that the king might see us. Your honours 
sit there coolly over your books, but can you tell the feel- 
ings of Highlanders, when, at the end of their long march 
to London, they learned that the king and his son had 
departed from England, and never had thought of us or 
his own invitation? Mocked, as we conceived, with de- 
ception, and insulted with tricks, our loyalty suspected, 
and a mystery hanging over our future destinaticn, was 
it wonderful that we believed the reports that came to us 
from every side—that we were only brought from our 
homes and our people to be sent to a country, the very 
name of which is ignominy? With the Glencoe in our 
recollections, and Whig contempt in our experience, how 
could Highland gentlemen think with patience of the 
bare idea of being sent, as we were told we should be, 
to herd with rogues and thieves in the Virginia planta- 
tions? Compared with such a destiny, death was thought 
an honour and a boon; and would be so even at this 
moment, though hearts should break for us when the 
tidings of our fate may reach our own glens. But, sure- 
ly, the circumstances out of which has arisen this un- 
willing transgression, ought to weigh something with 
your honourable court. Surely the consideration of who 
began this wrong, and what is due to our simple, yet 
proud feelings, ignorant as we are of your artificial no- 
tions, may mitigate something of the severity of your 
southland law. Surely, if ye are men and Englishmen, 
the sentence of this company for what we have done, 
will not be such that the widow shall have to lament the 
fatherless, sent to death or exile, or to cause the coronagh 
of sorrow, or the deep mutterings of vengeance, to be 
executed on another day, to be heard among glens where 
now reigns peace and silence. Surely you will not cause 
this day’s doings to be shouted from rocks where the 
mists gather that predict the future storm, or where the 
noble eagle flaps his wings, and screams from the cliffs, 
when he finds his lofty nest seattered in desolation, and 
the bold brood, whom he tended in their youth, have pe- 
rished by the bullets of the stranger?” 

A low sough of applause, mingled with admiration and 
with tears, running through the crowded galleries of the 
court, followed this speech; and those gleams of hope, 
which arise out of a man’s strong feeling of the force 
of his own pleadings, both buoyed for an instant the 
hearts of the brothers, and shot like lightning from the 
eyes of the swarthy mountaineers, who now pressed to 
suffocation into the chapel. But this feeling began to 
subside into sinking and indignant despair, as the youths 
contemplated the unaltered look of leaden indifference 
with which all they had urged was received by the pre- 
sident; and the stern reference to the books before them, 
and grave whisperings which passed among the members 
of the court, who sat nearest to the general. The High- 
landers round seem paralysed with dismay at the abortive 
effect of the appeal of their comrade, while the whole 
proceeding, as Malcolm now thought of it, disappointed 
his simple generosity, and astonished his internal refer- 
ence to reason and justice. 

Something appeared now about to be acted that had 
in it a terrible and unnatural solemnity. ‘There are mo- 
ments at which the greatest courage gives way to, or 
seems swallowed up in, intense acuteness of feelings; for, 
as the president lifted his large cocked-hat, and placed it 
slowly on his head, while his globular eyes seemed to 
swell in his head as he looked towards the prisoners, a 
species of silence hushed the vaulted chapel, which, 
crowded as it was, felt absolutely terrific. Malcolm’s 
head became confused, and he involuntarily attempted to 
say something more, but found his tongue paralysed, 
and his breath almost leave him, while horrid images of 
death and coffins, and his mother, and Corrie-vrin, swam 
in his brain and stupified his fancy, until the chapel in 
which he stood seemed io enlarge, and to grow almost dark 
around him, while yet he saw every object with an unna- 
tural distinctness; the crowding faces in the arched gal- 
lery overhead scemed to draw closer and closer, until 
they appeared to grin quite near, like spectres, as if dis- 
torted with sympathetic excitement, or elongated in sor- 
row. The green table stretched forth into an enormous 
length, and the president’s figure seemed to swell into a 
giant size, and his face to glow with a horrible bright- 
ness, as in a cold deep tone, that echoed to the stone 
roof of the chapel, he pronounced some form of awful 
words. 

A tumult of feeling was heard among the galleries, 
and, as his brother clung to him on one side, and Far- 
quhar on the other, distinct screams of sorrow arose on 
his ear. Crowds more of the men were now brought 
into the chapel as he and some others were hurried out. 
A sound of lamentation caused by the news, arose in the 


corted him in this state of paralysed stupefaction, down 
the long screw stairs of the turret. He scarcely knew 
where he was going, as he and one or two others were 
led across the court-yard. At length he fully recognised 
the dismal walls and groined arches of his former dun- 
geon in the Bowyers’ Tower. A stranger man now be- 
gan to hammer at something attached to his feet. He 
perceived it was the smith riveting chains on his limbs ; 
and now clearing his brow and looking in the faces of 
his brother and Farquhar-—“I wonder where Hector 
Monro can be at this extremity,” he said mentally, for 
he now came fully to recollect that they had all three 
been sentenced to death. 


— <a 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
Thrice did he raise the goblet high, 
And thrice his lips refused to taste ; 
For thrice he caught the stranger’s eye. 


Byron. 


We have now to turn back a short space, shifting our 
scene to that part of the Lowlands of Scotland that lies 
between Edinburgh and the border, but a little to the 
westward of the main road, by which Scotsmen are wont 
to find their way to the genial south. 

Here at a late part of the summer’s evening, namely, 
past the hour of ten, we find two solitary equestrian tra- 
vellers—whose stout ponies of the sheltie breed showed 
pretty plainly the quarters they had come from—seeking 
their way through a remarkably dreary and solitary part 
of the country. One of the men, wearing the mug- 
shaped bonnet and short tartan coat of a Highlander of 
the peasant order, seemed to make no secret of being 
exceedingly tired and “disjasked” with his journey, as 
might be gathered from the ill-humour and opposition 
that subsisted between himself and the stubborn beast 
that carried him. The other, though a youth, and wear- 
ing the garb of a gentleman, seemed as little, at the mo- 
ment, on good terms with himself; though he gave his 
feelings no particular expression, unless they might be 
gathered from the look that he wore, or the anxious 
glance that he occasionally threw over the wild common 
around him. 

“ Deevil burst you ! either keep up or lie down at ance,” 
said the Highlander, angrily; banning his wearied beast, 
as it stumbled frequently on the stony road, to the great 
annoyance of one unaccustomed to the gentility of the 
saddle, and now sadly galled by the nether garments with 
which his master had obliged him to invest himself. “I 
wish the de’il had broken your back, when I cast a hale 
and wholesome leg o’er you this morning,” he grumbled ; 
“and now I dinna ken what hip to sit upon, wi’ your 
stoitering and staumering, confound you! I wish your 
honour,” he added, turning to his master, “ would just 
let her rin upon her nain feet, for she’ll rather carry the 
pony than let the beast carry her a foot farther.” 

“Tam afraid you'll not find that much of an improve- 
ment on a road like this,’ said Hector Monro, for it was 
he and his mountaineer gilly that were out upon this 
adventure. “It was, I tell you, Donald, to hasten our 
arrival in London, before the court-martial on the 
M’Phersons, as well as to avoid the dangers of whig 
suspicion, that made me take to the saddle, or try upon 
you so hazardous an experiment. And, though anxiety to 
take the nearest and the safest road may have caused us 
to stray a few miles somewhere unknown to me, the 
night is brief in this summer weather, and morning light 
will soon bring the sight of the king’s toll-road.” 

“If she maun ride striding here o’er this stoitering 
brute,” replied the helot, with Highland sulkiness—at 
the same time making his wrath known to the unfortunate 
animal, by a blow which made its ribs ring—*odd, it'll 
be a lang day that'll bring her to the brig o’ Berwick.” 
“J wish to God we could meet with change-house or 
hostelrie,”” responded Hector; “I myself feel that we 
cannot get on much farther.” 

“Her honour’s clory may joost as weel seek for a fea- 
ther-bed on the tap o’ Ben-Morlie, as for hallan or sheil- 
ing in this lonely spot. But what’s to hinder us to take 
a lodging just here ayont the whins? ‘The sod is saft, 
and the night is lown, and the laverocks o’ the lift will 
waken us wi’ a pleasant ditty i’ the morning.” 

“ And where would our beasts be, when we opened our 
eyes, Donald?” said Hector. “The thieves are not so 
scarce, nor horse-flesh so valueless, in the Lov lafds. 
Alight, however, from your beast, and lay your car to 
the sod. If you do not hear a dog bark, you may catch 
the sound of a horse’s tramp; for the fair of Kilbogie 
should yet be sending home the last of its drinkers, and 
some of them may still come this way.” 





great council chamber without. A guard of soldiers es- 


“That she'll do, an’ deevilish glad to get her fit on the 


ground. Hoigh, master, I hear her noo!” cried Don 
starting from embracing the sod. “Trot, trot, trot 
some beast and some body—and she’s no far aff, Devi 
what if the man should be a whigamore robber to take 
her pickle siller i’ the dark, and murder her honour and 
her nainsel on the moor ?” 

“And what would you and I be doin is {i 
Donald?” . .<e te, 

“She wad feght, to be surely. But what could she dy 
wi’ neither biodag nor skein-du to fit her hayd: 
naught to defend her head but the knotty rung that the 
has to lay on the sheltic? Forbye, her ain hurdies are 
sac sair wi’ the riding, and her puir houghs sae wank 
that she can hardly stand her lane—de’il cure her ™ 

“Night travellers must take the chances of the night” 
said Hector, “ but haste and mount, for here Comes some 
one, and whoever he is, fall behind, but yet keep close 
And I command you, Donald, not to put in a word, for 
your tongue will betray the country you come from; and 
a Highlander on horseback, riding through sucha part of 
the Lowlands, might well create suspicion in times leg 
ticklish than these.” 

“ Oogh, for that matter, if she’ll no be allowed to speak 
she can joost be as dumb and as dour as the sheltie,” said 
the gilly rebelliously; but the stranger now drawing near 
put an end to farther parley. : 

“A pleasant simmer night, sirs,” said the man in a 
strong Norland accent, “ but rather a crunkley road fora 
beast’s feet, and no vera towardsome for strangers as ye 
are belike;” and staring in Hector’s face as he spoke, 
he emitted a flavour, which told that he had been none of 
the first risers from the socialities of the fair. 

“Your judgment is somewhat ready for so short an 
acquaintance, friend,” said Hector, not liking this sudden 
freedom; “but, as the opinion happens to be just, ean 
you inform us how far we may be from village or hostel, 
where entertainment for man and beast can be had for 
money ?” 

“Your faces are now turn’d to the southerly aitt,” 
said the stranger; “seek ye these comforts in that direc. 
tion ?” 

“TI confess I should prefer them there,” said Heetor, 
“as the north wind is the coldest even in summer.” 

“Then you have yet the better half of a sabbath-day’s 
journey to go, although it’s night,” said the man; “be. 
sides, the miles hereabout are honest measure for the 
length, and you have ten or twelve of them to ride before 
you sleep.” 

“Sleep! deevil a sleep she'll ever get this night! aiid 


an inch mair hinder-end leather, or rides the stang a mile 
farther,” cried Donald, thumping his sheltie forward, as 
in his grumbling alarm he broke the taboo which had 
been put upon his tongue. “Och, maybe the carle, if he 
has a hoose hereaway, will joost gie her honour abit 
shake down on his ain floor head, and puir Donalda 
pickle strae in beside the dog; and if ever she lays her 
leg o’er a stoitering sheltie again, may the muckle de’il 
flay the skin aff her hurdies wi’ a rusty card.” 

“You seem to be from the hills, friends?” said the 
stranger with an inquisitive look at Hector, on hearing 
the speech of the Highlandman. 

“From that quarter last, certainly,” was Heetor’s 


towards his gilly. 

“ Hoogh! but far to the nor-rit,” said Donald, striving 
to undo his error by a seasonable lie; “ joost frae Inver- 
ness, or aboon that. There’s nae Jacobite Jamie’s men 
in the country we come frae.” 

“Inverness!” repeated the man to himself, as if he had 
suddenly grown sober. And now they heard the sound 
of a second rider, as if coming at a brisk trot behind them, 
while a peculiarly shaped house appeared in the hollow 
on their right front, which the stranger pointed outa 
his; while the belted plantations and policies of a gen 
man’s demesnes could also be seen through the summer 
darkness, on the rising grounds to their right. 

“ As I and my servant are benighted and strayed travel 
lers, friend,” said Hector, “if you will give us a resting: 
place for a few hours within your dwelling, I shall owe 
you thanks and offer you payment.” 

“I suppose I must,” said the stranger thoughtfully, 
and yet as if with reluctance, “if you can put up 
such fare as I can offer you.” 

A few moments, proceeding on in mutual silence, 20W 
brought up the second stranger. : 

“ Rather late at the fuir, I think, Saunders,” he said, 8 
he scemed about to pass them} “ faith, a merry party ° 
you, for a road like this. What companions have yo 


“| picked up taking the road to the moors, Saunders?” 


“ A stranger traveller and his servant, from the 





deevil a rise she’ll ever stir in the morning, if she loses® 


reluctant answer, as he threw an angry glance back . 
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our honour,” said the first man, touching his 
et to the intruder, whose English cocked hat, laced 
and silk bag, as Hector could see them, seemed to 


‘le him to this respect. 
oe the Highlands!’ repeated the gentleman, in a 


yoice which at once struck Hector as being by no means 

wtohim. “ Faith, there’s knotty doings devising in 
rporth, ifall tales be true, he added; “and it will be 
worse ere long, if the folk in London shoot the jacobite 
qutineers of the Black Watch. Heard yon aught anent 
them, sir stranger ies : 

#] have not been in the way of news from the Lon- 
doners,” said Hector; “but if I had, I should not take 
their. word for any of the Black Watch being either 
‘secbites or mutineers, if they were well treated.” 

«Then, perhaps, you want your own word to be taken 
on the subject, young man,” said the stranger, with dash- 
‘n¢ hauteur ; and, turning his horse’s head in front of the 
first stranger, who gave way, he, with the impudence of 
conscious aristocracy, gave a broad stare into Hector’s 
face. “But I beg your pardon,” he. continued sarcas- 
tically, without pretending to know our hero; “I have 
nodoubt that you are in possession of very superior infor- 
mation on the subject.” 

This sudden sight of the honourable Mr. Crombie of 
Libberton, for such it was, in a place where he had so 
little expected him, for a moment disconcerted Hector’s 

hts; but recovering himself, he replied, with corre- 
sponding pride, that, upon the subjects alluded to, he could 
of course speak but little from any personal knowledge 
that he had opportunity of obtaining. ; 

“You journey towards the south, I presume?” said 
Crombie, carelessly. : 

“For some short way I travel in that direction,” 
answered Hector, “‘since you seem to have a curiosity 
concerning my proceedings.” , 

«Curiosity is not the word to apply to me, sir, about 

s of your condition,” said Crombie, almost with 
fetceness; “ but the sauciness and spirit of your reply to 
my civil question, shows me that there is something in 
your purpose in this quarter, that you are not particularly 
desirous to divulge.” 

The import of this speech caused Hector to pause a 
moment, before he should commit himself by an answer 
such as his feelings were ready to dictate; when he found 
himself atthe head of the lane that led to the house on 
ir ri Saunders,” cried Crombie, authoritatively, 
tranger; he then took him aside, and an 
hasty whisper passed between them. When 
a few words, putting spurs to his horse, the 
le cidevant antagonist of Hector was soon out 
of sight; while, with sundry misgivings which he was 
inno haste to discover to his new friend, our youth fol- 
fowed the latter to the house before them. 

There was something in the appearance of the build- 
ing into which they were about to enter, seen as it was 
by the twilight darkness of the season, that to the awaken- 
icions Of icctor was by no means prepossessing. 
ending for a sober Scotish farin-house, 
er of the lodge of some dependent on 

“of the neighbouring demesne, without the 
diminutive consistency of such a dwelling ; and, situated 
asit was, so far from a public road, in these times of 
internal license and robbery, it seemed by no means likely 
to be the spot where a man of proper habits, or fair cha- 
racter, would from choice take up his abode. The bro- 
kea-down gate and small weedy courtyard had a neglected 
and slovenly appearance, which by no means correspond- 
ed either with the decency that»appeared within the 
building, by the dim light of a fire which showed the 
furniture of one of the apartments, or withthe unusual 
strength and heavy lock of the door, by which they were 
at length admitted into the interior. 

Amarmur of ill-humoured incivility passed between 
their host and a coarse-looking woman who opened the 
door. “Wha hae ye brought wi’ you noo?” she said, as 
they came forward. “It’s an unco time o’ night this, to 
bring folk in upon me frae your drunken fair, and the 
baitns a’ aslecp. I kenna what ye mean, Saunders 
Murchie !” ; 

“Haud your lang tongue, woman,” was the civil re- 
sponse of the husband, as he almost pushed’ Hector into 
the ample kitchen. “ [Iavena I done ill enough in the 
course o’ a wicked life, that ye maun faut me for doing 
agudish action when the tid is on me, never speaking 0’ 
the payment? Here! steer up thesfire, to gie us light, 
and birsle a bit o’ the ham for the gentleman’s supper.” 

Aglance at the youthful person of our hero seemed to 
assist in reconciling the @ngry dame to the intrusion, and 
‘kittling” the drowsy coalvof the fire, she forthwith set 












“It was a drouthy ride o’er the muir,” said the man, 
reaching his hand towards the upper shelf of an old 
aumrie, or cupboard, that faced the shining pewter 
trenchers which ornamented the kitchen—* and we’ll no 
be the waur o’ a dram. There, friend,” he added, filling 
out a full tass of Scotland’s liquor—* drink luck and lang 
life to Saunders Murchie o’ Clayslap. It will just do me 
gude, to hear the leil benison o’ a stranger.” 


“Luck and long life,” said Hector, raising the cup to 
his lips; but his hand was arrested by the strong fixed 
stare by which he saw himself regarded by his host. 

“Drink, sir stranger! drink, and say the benison!” 
shouted the man, in a cracked, drunken tone; and, 
repeating the words to please him, Hector tossed off the 
liquor. 

The man assayed to pledge him with a corresponding 
cup, when the fire, at the moment, shooting up a clear 
bright blaze, which fell strongly on his face, his gazing 
host, setting down his cup, untasted, staggered two paces 
back, exclaiming half to himself, “ Lordsake! young 
man—whaur came ye frae?” 


“ What is the matter, friend?” said Hector, astonished 
at the man’s manner. : 

“Oo, naething—nacthing ava, but just a bit dwam 
came o’er me,” said the host, “ when I thought o’ an auld 
friend that’s dead, wham your face put me in mind o’. 
But sit ye down i’ the chair behint you, and the gude- 
wife ’ll hae the ham ready i’ the lighting o’ a spunk.” 

The countenance of the man, whom he now sat oppo- 
site to, by no means tended to dispel the uneasiness that 
began unconsciously to creep over our youth. Evidently 
above fifty years of age, with strongly marked and 
nationally characterised features, the host had that 
indescribable, yet disagreeable look, which, by no means 
wanting in intelligence, is too complicated in its expres- 
sion, to give any distinct indication, and yet repels the 
keep observer by the reading of the mia in its general 
effect. Red, wrinkled, and weather- » as it was 
also, there was something in that face whose outline 
seemed to have some unaccountable familiarity with 
Hector’s thoughts, as if he had either dreamt of it, or it 
had once mixed with other forgotten images of that period, 
when infancy sees men but like trees walking, and jum- 
bles vaguely together, the indistinct pictures which the 
senses but imperfectly embody, in a world as yet untried 
and unknown. Yet referring to these reminiscences 
rather as a deception than a reality, as the two sat at 
meat, the legitimate suspicion never crossed Hector’s 
thoughts; and when, in the course of their talk, the man 
rather abruptly requested that he might be favoured with 
his name, the recollection of the other’s whisper with the 
young laird of Libberton caused him to answer the 
question by saying, that he had come into the house of 
his host to eat and drink, and take his rest, and spay as 
he ought for his entertainment; but that such interchange 
of casual good services did not necessarily imply a con- 
fidence, which, in times like thése, should be used with 
discretion. ’ 

The bushy grey eyebrows of Saunders Murchie drew 
down so far as completely*to shade his small quick eyes, 
on hearing this speech ; while two or three sparring sen- 
tences, and some looks less intelligible, were from time 
to time exchanged between himself and his wife. Seated 
on a three-legged stool between the table and the door, 
and tugging effectively at a ragged bone, which the wife 
had put into his hand, without the troublesome céremo- 
nials of knife or trencher, Donald, like a sagacious mes- 
san, sat watching in particular the countenance of his 
master; by which he could easily perceive that his own 
line of duty was warlike suspicion, which every observa- 
tion he could make of his present quarters tended to 
strengtheng: ie 

“Your ded is ready,@ir,” said the woman, now inter- 
fering with this interrupting hint. 

“And where will you put«my servant, mistress ?” 
enquired Hector. 

“ There’s a gude dry loft and plenty o’ warm strae 
aboon the beasts,” said the beldam—*a perfect luxury 
for the likes o’ him.” 

Donald cocked his ear and turned up the side of his 
head at this arrangement, but he only took a deeper rive 
at his bone, and said nothing. At length Hector rose, 
and the woman lighted him to his apartment. 

“A sound sleep and a blithe waaking,” she said, as 
she opened the door of an inner spence. “ Oogh, ye ugly 
Highland brute, what are ye doing there ?” she screamed, 
as, turning round to shut in her guest, the large dark 
eyes and white teeth of Donald shone strong in the light 
of the taper, as he grinned over her very shoulder. 


~'* 





preparing some refreshment. 


said Donald; “deevil! will she no get leave to be the 
bawty-dog at the bed’s foot ?” 

“ You sleep in my best spence, ye Highland stirk !” 
exclaimed the scold, “to bring the scaw and the scab 
into my house—to keep it in brunstane and butter for a 
month! The hay-laft is o’er gude for you.” 

“She’ll no gang there for fear o’ the fleas,” said the 
gilly, gravely; “she’ll just lie down at her maister’s 
door-back.” And pushing the door open he walked 
boldly into our hero’s room. 

One glance at Hector let the latter into the meaning 
of the whole matter, and giving the faithful gilly his way, 
he was soon established in a situation, wherein he said, 
that, “if there was ony hocus-pocus to be acted in this 
uncanny hoose, there woyld be twa men to try’t on instead 
o’ ane, and that would be a comfortment.” 

“What’s the meaning 0” a’ your glees and glowers at 
me, about this young man,” said the woman, when she 
and her husband were left to themselves, on her return 
to the kitchen. “Odsake man, for a’ the drink ye hae 
drunken at the fair, ye look as ye would swarf, at some 
gruesome ghaist o’ your ain brain.” 

“Woman, I have cause,” said Murchie, grasping con- 
vulsively her lean arm. “ As God is my judge, there’s 
the son of Lady Lamont come frae the north, and lying 
this night under my own roof.” 

“ Weel; if ye’ve done an ill turn, can yeno stand till’t 
like a man,” replied the dame, with a braving air ; “ when 
ye put the ljaddie to the wheelright, did ye think he was 
not to grow to man’s estate like ither folk? But as lang 
as ye keep your ain thumb on the story, wha’s to be a 
hair the wiser o’t ?” 

“Ye’re wrang, woman !—ye’re just wrang!” retorted 
the host ; “If the laddie had kept to his wheels and his 
feloes, under the evangelical down-hold of Duncan M‘Vi- 
car, and the struggling poverty o’ a Highland town, there 
had been nae fears o’ me, for wha cares for the abortive 
discontents o’ a puir man; but dinna ye see, he’s grown 
a gentleman, and fit to take his ain part; and now, as 
he’s set to rove the world, wi’ a gilly riding ahint him, I 
tell you, them that leed to his friends, and brack through 
his mother’s trust, may begin to think o’ the hangman’s 
tow. 

“ Aweel, Saunders,” said the woman, regardlessly ; 
“it’s little gude the gear has dune you, and far less to 
me; and it’s true, although the proverb has ne’er said it, 
that what was gotten o’er the deevil’s back was just spent 
anoth his belly ; so de’il mean you, if ye suffer, for wrong- 
ing that braw young man. But what for do you turn 
coward at the. tail o’ the hunt, and look sae wan and 
demented? Hech, but ye’re a puir scoundrel, Saunders, 
although ye be my second gudeman.” 

“Confound you, Janet Strang; but Job’s wife was a 
mincing maiden to you,” said the man; “I ken I'll hae 
little pity frae you; but before I would stand another 
sifting frae the piteous-looking auld general, and meet 
the glowers and crooked questions of that English squire, 
I would tell every thing, word and deed, though it should 
bring me to the gallows.” 

“And leave me and my bairns to beggary, Saunders 
Murchie? It was well set in my hand for wauring my 
widowhead on the like o’ you, a’ for the pickle o’ dirty 
mammon that did us little gude. Faith! ye’s no send 
me on the parish, for want o’ pluck to stand in the face 
o’ your ain misdeeds. If ye’ve bound yourself to the 
deevil, ye’ll just do anither turn o’ his wark ’til the 
‘Dairns grow up, and ne’er scunner at it.” 

“What would ye hae me to do, ye tempter o” Satan ?” 
responded the man, glaring on her. “If I maun do't I 
shall do't, for your aggravating tongue ;” and, spring- 
ing on a stool, he reached up his hand, and took down 
an old sword that had lain for years above the fireplace. 

“What is‘t ye mean, Saunders Murchie?” said the 
woman, rising and catching hold of the arm that was 
drawing the sword. 

“ Whisht, woman! and wink hard wi’ your een, that 
ye mayna see red blood; and put vour fingers in your 
ears that ye mayna hear the dying man’s groan— M 
do a deed afore the morning that shall either sav r 
hang me, and ye’ll be the wyte o’t.” 

“Lord in heaven! Saunders, what’s in your thought ?” 
screamed the woman, watching the wild scance of his 
eye, and holding him back from proceeding to Hector’s 
chamber; “do ye think that I could e’er lie down ina 
bed beside a murderer? Na, na, gudeman, put your 
neck in a rape in ony way but that. Och, och!” she 
added, looking up in his ghastly face, “but ye hae a 
cruel heart, to think o’ harming that bonnie young man, 
that sleeps as innocent as a baby, between the bleached 
Sheets o’ my ain bed.” 





“ Disna she sleep in her maister’s room, to be surely,” 





“ Hold your babble, woman; ae ill deed begets an- 
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other and I'll do’t: I tell you I'll do’t!—Unhand me, I 
say.” 

“Saunders Murchie, are ye mad !—to rin straight into 
the hangman's rape. Whisht!—I say—wouldn't it be 
better to get the lad out o’ the way by a bit feasable 
jacobite accusation, ‘That deevil Libberton’s just your 
man for the plot; the lad’s fresh frae the hills, an’ the 
tale will tell weel thae times. I tell you I winna have 
red blood spilt upon my white sheets.” 

“It’s o’er late noo for roundabout plots, ye cunning 
Jezabel; let me gang, I say! It would be better to com- 
mit honourable murder, and be hang’d in decency, than 
to lead this wicked life wi’ you.” 

“Whisht! there’s something stirring ; dinna ye hear 
it ?—Lordsake, I think the house is running round, and 
something aboon the lumhead seems to croak in my ear 
the fearful word, murder! Put up that gleaming blade, 
Saunders, or the deevil will come and take you off bodily 
Whisht !—there it is again!” 

“ Wha’s that ?—who are you!” shouted the terrified 
man, as he looked in horror towards the dark passage. 

“It’s just me,” said the Gaelic tongue of Donald, 
shooting in his black towsy head towards the light. “Ta 
landlady forgot a drink o’ water for his honour’s bed- 
stock ; and she’ll no’ do weel without it, for ta ham was 
saut.” 

With a meaning look the pair loosed hold of each other, 
and crawing a long breath, the woman went and helped 
the gilly to a jug of water. 

“ You are long of going to sleep, my friend,” said the 
host, bending his grey eyebrows on the Highlander. 

“ Oogh, aye! rather waukerife in a strange hoose,” said 
Donald, “ to be surely.” 

“ And intolerably gleg in the ears too, when the house 
is quiet ?” interrogated Murchie. 

“ Oogh, aye! she can joost hear her ain snore, when 
she’s dreaming,” said Donald, returning the other’s know- 
ing look ; “an forbye that, she has whyles a trick o’ walk- 
ing in her sleep, joost to see that bowls row right,” added 
the pawky Highlander ; “and so gude night again, auld 
fallow.” 

All ultimately retired to bed; but although the night 
passed over without further interruption, little sleep was 
had by either master or man in the inner chamber. Rest, 
however, was needed ; and, at an advanced hour in the 
morning, with suspicions and surmises which he could 
not explain to himself, Hector at length took leave of his 
host, and set forth to proceed on his way towards Lon- 
don. 

—p— 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A generous fierceness dwells with innocence, 
And conscious virtue is allowed some pride. 
DRYDEN. 

At the period we are writing of, the paucity of public 
intelligence, compared with its abundance in our own 
newspaper times, restricted the knowledge of occurrences 
like the court-martial held on the Black Watch very 
much to the friends of the parties involved in the trouble, 
or at least to that limited circle in the metropolis and 
elsewhere, who felt interest sufficient in an affair so un- 
common to induce them to enquiries regarding its result. 

To this latter circle, the Ruthvens of Kilfendie, origi- 
nally a Scotish family, but then living within the ancient 
manor of Tottenham, near London, might be said to k 
long, although its young heiress, Helen Ruthven, was 
the only one who took a really sympathetic interest in 
the matter. With all a woman’s partiality for the pro- 
fession of a soldier, and all her inherited admiration of 
the sentiments and bearing of the Gaelic mountaineers, 
she had, ever since the day of the review, followed by 
constant enquiries the fortunes of the high-spirited de- 
serters with feelings of deep interest ; and now, the news 
just brought to her of their condemnation to death came 
upon her simple maiden apprehensions with an effect of 
horror, that was almost too harsh and astounding an ex- 
periment upon her sympathies. 

“#Piiere is some one below wants to see yon, madam,” 
said Mary Morrison, Helen’s maid—interrupting the re- 
verie that the news had thrown her into. “Na; but 
there are three of them,” continued the girl, “ Highland 
ladies, from Breadalbane, and their faces are swollen 
with grief, and they begged and prayed to get a word of 
you ; for Mrs. M‘Pherson, the eldest of them, says, that 
she knew your lady mother, and is sure you will see her.” 

“JT will see her—admit them, Mary,” said Helen, 
“and yet what can I say to the unhappy ladies ?” 

The door now opened, and the appearance of the three 
women was most affecting, as they all came forward to 
meet Helen; and as the mother of the unfortunate bro- 


thers, with a look that pierced the young lady to the 
heart, without uttering a word, threw herself on her 
knees before Helen, and, breaking out into a burst of 
lamentation, begged her, for her late mother’s sake, as 
she lived in high station, and knew the great who had 
her sons’ lives in their hands, to try her own or her 
father’s influence to save the shedding of innocent blood. 

In vain Helen urged that her father was an anti-jaco- 
bite, so stern in principle, and his mind so warped with 
the distorted views and the vindictiveness of faction, that 
he would not interfere on behalf of his nearest friends, 
whom he could even suspect of the opposite sentiments, 
—and that she herself was a mere girl, who could be of 
no service in an affair so important as an appeal to the 
lords justices on behalf of these misled men. The three 
women, drowned in tears, and kneeling at her feet, con- 
jured her to send east and west, and try if nought could 
be done among all those to whom her station gave her 
access, for the saving of life and the assuaging of heart- 
breaking sorrow. 

“ Alas, ladies !” said Helen, almost in tears herself, “I 
feel all that you urge, and your grief is distracting to 
me ; but why come to me, a helpless girl, as if I had any 
power over the hard hearts of men, or as if the stern 
measures of rulers and politicians could be moved by the 
words of a simple maiden ?” 

“ And what then is the distraught widow to do?” said 
the weeping woman, “ and the puir heart-broken maidens 
o’ the hills, who have no friends among the gentry of 
this great city to speak for them to the high and the 
powerful, and not so much as an officer o’ the Black 
Watch itsel’ to appeal to in this extremity? O lady! if 
your mother’s memory be dear to you, or you can con- 
ceive the thoughts of the sad widow, her friend, who is 
doomed to be made childless, and her house brought to 
desolation by the law of the stranger, you will cast about 
among the powerful whom you know, to whom courtly 
ears will givewattention, and see if you cannot find a 
friend to take our part in this calamity ; for, if life is 
taken and my brave sons are brought to the dust, more 
hearts than mine will be broken in Breadalbane.” 

A thought struck Helen as the poor lady spoke, refer- 
ring to a friend the idea of whom just crossed her mind ; 
and intimating to her some hope which she was inclined 
to make the most of for present consolation, she promised 
every endeavour with all of whom she had any knowledge 
in favour of the unhappy men, thus trying to soothe the 
distracted minds of her visiters, by every argument that 
occurred to her. They began to dry their tears, and 
praying for every blessing upon her head, they left Helen 
for the present, expecting her to put the plan she had 
hinted at into instant execution. 

“What is this I have bad the temerity to promise ?” 
she said to herself, when the unhappy ladies had gone; 
“surely I was mad! to give these poor women hopes; 
for what can I, a simple maiden, do, without a single 
person to aid me, whose hands are not bound, or whose 
hearts are not hardened into adamant by the petrifying 
spirit of faction !’—and carrying forward her reflections 
into considerations that distracted her, she paced up and 
down her apartment in the utmost agitation. 

She was so occupied with her own thoughts that she 
scarcely noticed an unusual noise, as if of some cavalcade 
arrival, ‘in the court-yard below, and presently her maid 
entered with a face prognosticating news of importance. 

“O madam !” said the girl, “ there’s such a thing has 
happened as vou would not believe. I hardly believe it 
myself, though I saw the — gentles wi’ my ain een.” 

“ What has happened, girl ?—Speak on.” 

“ There’s a jacobite prisoner just brought to the ha’ in 
charge o’ an ill-looking man that I’ve seen afore, and he’s 
ta’en up to the closet to be examined by Sir Thomas, 
your father. Mickle has his honour to do with thae 
weary jacobites, and ye'll no guess Wha he is, Miss 
Helen.” 

“Go on with your tale, Mary, if it’s after all worth 
telling. I have not leisure’to play at guesses with you.” 

“It’s nae other but him, that it’s sae lang since ye hae 
seen or heard of, the pretty young man ca’ed Maister 
Monro, that fought sae weel and won the day against 
young Libberton, at Balloch castle lang sinsyne.” 

“ A prisoner!” exclaimed Helen, blushing slightly at 
the sound of his name. 

“ Ay, and there’s gruesome-looking men wi’ him, yet 
he doesna look a bit daunted, and big he’s grown and 
wecl he looks, puir tallow ;—the jacket that I trimmed 
for him at Taymouth wouldna keek on him noo.” 

“ But why should they bring him before my father, if 
there’s none but common men with him ?” 


Sir Thomas about government affairs, if that hasty—J 
mean, if young Libberton hadna a hand in the ie 
Isna that the way that Mr. Crombie gets about ae 
father; and there he is, snuffing up his nose at dean, 
lant young lad, as if he were to get him a Tyburn oe 
7 = ——— he beat him out-and-out afore you Me 
the other gentles on the greensward at Ba 
this is a Cubed worl’ me Hoeh—O, bat 
Helen, astonished, thought for a moment. “ Go.” she 
said, “to Madam de Vaux; give her my compliments 
and say I wish to see her instantly.” ei 
“ Meanwhile, in a private closet or study below, sat in 
some state Sir Thomas Ruthven, Baronet ; whose stron 
anti-jacobite principles, extensive correspondence with 
Scotland, and factious zeal for his party, had made him 
distinguished and confided in by the government of the 
time, as a willing instrument of rigour against all who 
were suspected of the contrary principles. Acting busi. 


being the means of obtaining the first examination of g 
delinquent, so important as Hector was represented to be 
was somewhat damped, on finding the charge agaiust 
him supported by such inadequate evidence as youn 
Crombie, who now confronted him, or his rascal] 
minion, Saunders Murchie, who had dogged him the 
whole way from Scotland, and obtained a warrant for 
detaining him at various places on the road, were able 
to produce. 

“ Then if you are innocent of this charge, young man,” 
said Sir Thomas, sternly, “ perhaps you can name some 
individual here, or at least in Scotland, who can corto. 
borate your tale or speak to your character.” 

“T can name an individual, sir,” said Hector boldly, 
though startled on account of present circumstances into 
thinking of one whom he otherwise would not have men. 
tioned. “I, and those whom I have lived long with, are 
known to the noble Earl of Breadalbane, whom none, 
here present will suspect of aught like disaffection to the 
king’s cause and government.” 

A scornful smile, and an incredulous look towards Sir 
Thomas, were the only comment which young Libberton 
thought fit to make to this unexpected appeal. 

“TI don’t know whom to trust in your jacobite country, 
young man,” replied the baronet; “ but if the nobleman 
you mention be the same who took the king’s money 
for distribution amongst your needy chieftains of the 
north—to buy with English gold the pea¢ 
of the Highlands, and who refused to give 
of how or to whom he gave any part of it, 
keep the whole to himself—methinks his test 
your favour would be’ of little value. However, 4 
lenient government thinks fit to trust that man, and as 
he professes at least an attachment to the House of Han. 
over, I suppose I must be content with the certificate. 
But in the mean time it will be necessary that you re- 
main in sure custody, as his lordship is not at this end 
of the island, until advice be sent to proper quartet, 
and his lordship’s testimony is received: @oncerni : 

While Hector stood petrified at this 
servant, who waited behind the others, s 
out of the room. His increasing anxiety 
his utterance, as he was merely able to say—‘ Sir, I en- 
treat you will not, upon such slight grounds as have 
been alleged, deprive me of liberty, at a moment when 
my services may be of the utmost consequence to some 
individuals at present most peculiarly situated in this 
metropolis. 

“In what part of this metropolis?” interrupted the 
justice, astonished intosuspicion at the prisoner’s changed 
tone. “ Where are these friends of yours, that I may 
send to them—where are they, and who are they, I say” 

“Suppose they should be in the tower, among the 
Highland deserters of the Black Watch, Sir Thomas, 
said Crombie, with a triumphant snecr. “I dare say it 
will not be found necessary to send so far as Balloch 
Castle on this affair.” : 

“Ho ho! is that the case, young fellow ?” said the 

baronet, observing the blush of indignation that rose on 
the cheek of the astonished youth; “then we had better 
commit you to a safe place in the mean time, and you 
will have an opportunity of making a good set speech in 
your own favour on another day.” 
Hector’s heart rose to his throat ; nevertheless he was 
successfully mastering his feelings for a further reply, 
when a slight tap at the door announced some one, and 
aman in livery entéring, whispered something 1 Sir 
Thomas’s ear. “All this time Hector knew not the name 
of the person before whom he,stood, and now anxiety 
and alarm at the consequences of his present eireum- 
stances made him sensitive to the merest incident t 
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e looked towards the door with the anxious feelings of 
drowning man who catches at a feather. A female en- 
tered -YOUDE and lovely—yet with an air as noble as 
[ueretia. He first doubted the evidence of his own 
and then looked again with double intensity— 
wien, straining his eyes to see more clearly the vision 
that presented itself, he was convinced it was no other 
than she, who had dwelt in his thoughts until the repeti- 
tion had become irksome to his spirit ; and whom he had 
to think he should never see again. It was she 
of the banqueting-room, the balcony, and the tent of 
yietory, in the H ighlands of Perthshire. It was the now 
ly form of Helen Ruthven ! 
«What now, Helen? another advocacy?” cried Sir 
mas, assuming a sternness, as she came forward, al- 
h his countenance, as he looked in her blooming 
‘was actually softening into an indulgent smile, until 
itlighted up with the pride and partiality of a father. 
«What hast thou to say now? And Madam De Vaux 
too! By Jove! here is an interruption to the business of 
my court !”” ; 

«“ What I have now to say, father, I will say openly,” 
gid Helen, casting a look at Crombie, which seemed to 
wither him where he stood. “It is easy to get up accu- 
gations in times like these, and to support them plausibly 
too, when the greedy ears of faction are eagerly open to 
ay charge which the mean or the cowardly may be 
disposed to prefer, especially where the means by which 
the charges may be rebutted may be neither convenient 
nor effectual. I have been informed that this gentleman, 
now under accusation, has appealed for his character to 
the Earl of Breadalbane, who is-unfortunately not now 
in the way to verify his statement. Now I and Madam 
De Vaux are witnesses that; while we were in Scotland, 
this young gentleman was an inmate in the earl’s castle, 
and treated in a manner which places him abeve all sus- 
picion as to what he is accused of, particularly under the 
circumstances in which he now has been brought before 
ou.” 

*Is that the case? What say you, madam?” said 
the baronet, addressing the female companion of the 


FJ 


r. 

Madam De Vaux now came forward, and, with a 

look of pleased recognition towards Hector, verified the 
statement. 

“That was a long time ago, Sir Thomas,” said Crombie, 
retrieving courage, “ and many changes have taken place 
sinceamong the fickle and discontented chiefs of the hills, to 
one of the most suspicious of whom, moreover, this young 
person was at that very time attached. I amsorry,” he ad- 
ded, with a slight bow, “to find myself on the opposite 
side from the ladies on this occasion; but the circum- 
stances .I have detailed, together with the fact, that a 
Highland attendant, whom this person had with him 
originally, fled when he saw his master likely to be de- 
tected, justify the suspicions which a sense of duty, 
arising out of loyalty and zeal, have induced me to en- 
tertain and to carry to this point against the accused.” 

The eyes of Helen flashed indignantly upon Crombie 
as he uttered this speech, and her lip curled in scorn and 
contempt at the latter sentence of it. “ This is an oc- 
casion too serious to some here present, sir,” she said, 
“to notice your speech in the way that I might ;—but if 
Mr.Crombie’s arm had been as strong, or his eye as 
good, as was this stranger’s, at the broadsword fight at 
Balloch Castle, when he that now stands before my father 
asa prisoner was then the crowned victor, and his present 
accuser the_vanquished, perhaps the honourable gentle- 
man’s sense of duty and loyalty would have found some 
other subject to display his zeal upon.” 

“I remember the story, which madam there told so 
amusingly,” said the old gentleman, with a dry laugh 
at Crombie; “and is this the very young man who cut 
the ribbons from above his ear ?” 

“The same, sir,” said Helen, smiling, “ and that was 
an offence, which, committed against a person of birth, 
is enough to make any man a jacobite traitor in these 
times.” 

“Hush, child,” said the baronet, putting on an indul- 
gentfrown. ‘“ You forget the solemnity of this examina- 
tion. Upon my honour, Helen,” he added, speaking up, 
“if you are to play Portia in this manner in favour of 
jacobites and suspected persons, I shall have you put to 
the bar as a plotter against our protestant king, and may 
have to make out a mittimus against yourself. What 
think you, Mr. Crombie ?” 

_ The laugh which that honourable gentleman put on, 
in reply to the baronet’s pleasantry, was very much like 
forced grin of the gambler upon losing his money ; 





and after a few more words the affair was agreed to be 


dropped; and Hector, upon giving his address and his 
parole, was told that for the present he was at liberty. 

He lifted higehat to depart, and yct hardly seemed to 
understand the meawing of the words that had been 
spoken. He lingered for a moment, and cast his eyes 
towards the door by-which Helen had entered. She was 
still there, and stoot.as if she would have addressed him, 
if with delicacy she could. Their eyes met, and, far 
from flinching from his gaze of respect and admiration, 
her look, to his apprehension, spoke a volume of sedate 
and dignified meaning ; as if her soul was full of some- 
thing, which their respective situations forbade them to 
express. Madam, her companion, pulled her by the arm, 
and at the same instant the door near which Hector 
stood was opened by an officious servant, and he was 
bowed out. Ina few seconds more hall and staircase 
were passed without his seeing either, and he was only 
awakened from his confusion of mind by finding his 
feet creaking on the hard gravel of the carriage-way that 
led from the outer porch of the mansion. 

—>>— 


CHAPTER XXXvV. 


Earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 


When mercy seasons justice. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


“ Am I indeed awake?” said Hector to himself, as he 
paced slowly through the little lawn in front of the house 
towards a pair of lofty iron gates, which opened upon 
the then country road from London to the village of 'Tot- 
tenham. “Here have I been under the very roof with 
her whom I have never been able to banish from my 
thoughts. Here I have seen her smile upon me, and 
heard her speak, even in pleading accents in my own 
behalf; yet the whole has flitted past without any refer- 
ence to the future, as if it had been nothing but another 
dream—and I may never be favoured with a chance of 
meeting her more !” 

“Ye'll be o’er proud noo, to ken an auld friend, Maister 
Hector,” said a female voice almost at his elbow, inter- 
rupting his reverie, from a narrow walk among the shrub- 
bery. “Ye warna sae distant to a puir lass like me 
when I tosh’d up your jacket in 'Taymouth valley.” 

“Can this really be? Mary Morrison here in Lon- 
don!” cried Hector, taking freely both the girl’s hands, 
in the Highland fashion. ‘ How could I think that you 
were near—to remind me so pleasantly of a happy time 
and the doings that’s past and gone, at old Batloch? By 
my word, Mary, you look as blithe yet, and the red on 
your cheek is as fresh in this effeminate southland, as if 
you still grew like a wild blackberry among our own 
glens, and in the wholesome breezes of Breadalbane.” 

“© dinna speak, Maister Hector, o’ our dear father- 
land just now,” said the girl, “or ye’ll gar me greet wi’ 
the very thoughts o’t. But now ye’re talking in a flat- 
tering tongue, whilk it doesna become me to listen to, frae 
a gentleman like you. But, sir, ye needna be standing 
here courting me, when there’s higher dames to fleech 
to, and other lips to reply to you, in the ha’ aboon.” 

“ What do you mean, Mary ?” 

“ Oo just that a wee bird told me frae the bush, in the 
lawn, that my lady-mistress, that parted from you just 
now, would maybe like to say a quiet word to you afore 
you go.” 

“ ‘To me, Mary ?—and now ?” 

“ Do you think, Maister Monro, that I’m come out here 
to joke and jeer wi’ you ?—that ye stand there speering 
the whole question-book at me, instead of jumping at 
once, when a high dame whispers? Let me tell you, if 
ye eanna take a hint frae a whistling bird, ye’ll ne’er 
come speed wi’ the ladies, my joe!” Saying this, the 
sly wench turned her back on the astonished youth, and, 
taking to her heels, made off like a fawn down the path 
that wound through the shrubbery. 

Amazed at his good fortune, Hector followed her in all 
haste, and, by the time he had arrived at the southern 
wing of the mansion, he found the girl waiting cunning- 
ly to see if he would understand her meaning. 

“ It’s a serious business, after all, that my lady has to 
speak to you about—as I jalouse,” said Mary ; her face 
now assuming a corresponding look, as she led him into 
the house by a narrow corridor,—“Och and ochon! for 
our braw Highland lads! for there’s never a day that the 
blithe sun shines, but there are heads whitening wi’ grief, 
or hearts breaking wi’ despair, in some part or other of 
this weary worl’;” and, almost in tears at her own senti- 
ments, the sympathetic lassie opened for him the door of 
an inner apartment. 

In a small summer parlour, that opened upon a little 
wilderness of herbs and flowers, Hector, with joyful sur- 





prise, found Helen Ruthven quite without attendants, and 


seated at an antique writing-cabinet, as if waiting to re- 
ceive him. 

She blushed slightly on finding herself alone with one, 
who had been no stranger to her thoughts since they 
first met; but, the seriousness of what she had to say 
being paramount to every other consideration, she braced 
up her mind to speak to Hector as to a brother or a 
friend. 

It was he, however, who first found tongue, and re- 
lieved their mutual embarrassment by pouring out his 
acknowledgments for the service she had just done him, 
the importance of which, at this particular moment, he 
said, she could not possibly be aware of, and the value 
of which was enhanced beyond calculation by her unex- 
pected condescension, in giving him this blessed oppor- 
tunity of expressing his thanks in her own presence. 

“T will allow you to say I have done you a service, 
sir,’ she said, “ if you will now undertake to do me one 
in return—nay, interrupt me not;” and she waved her 
hand, as he proposed to speak to her, in his eagerness,— 
“ for I think I know what you would say. But I want 
you to do as I shall desire for this day and to-morrow; 
or rather to act as a friend, to whom I shall send you, 
shall request ; and, as the affair is one of life and death, 
it will require all your activity and all your address; and 
even then, alas! I can hardly venture to anticipate your 
success.” 

“ Madam,” said Hector, with strong anxicty, “ to speed 
in your service to the ends of the earth will be to me the 
highest pleasure and honour; but oh! if I have the least 
favour in your eyes, suffer me but for a few hours first to 
visit and learn the fate of some unhappy friends whom I 
have long known, who have incurred.the displeasure of 
his majesty’s government, and are now lyimg in the dun- 
geons of the Tower.” 

“ Gracious heavens!” she exclaimed, “ then may you 
know the youths called the Breadalbane brothers, the 
sons of my mother’s friend, Mrs. M‘Pherson ?” 

“ Lady,” he replied, “ they have been my companions 
almost from boyhood. I have shot with them the young 
eaglets on the hills, and hunted the red deer in their 
company, in the forests of Perthshire; I have fished with 
them in the clear brooks of their native valleys; and it 
was they that taught me best how to handle the broad- 
sword, which is my pride; and now they are immured 
between walls which have echoed for centuries to the 
prisoner’s groan. O lady! let me go and see them now, 
and help them if I can in their need; and after that I 
will be your servant to the end of the world.” 

“Tf it is to know their fate that you would go,” she 
said, with calm seriousness, “ I can save you so long a 
journey; the court-martial is over, and they are con- 
demned to die.” 

“ Merciful powers!” exclaimed Hector, starting back- 
wards, “and is that the justice and mercy of their 
king ?” 

“ The king is too busy with his continental war,” was 
her reply, “to think of, or care for, persons of their con- 
dition. ‘They were yesterday condemned to be shot in 
the court-yard of that fortress, in which so many gallant 
hearts have already perished ; and it is for them, and in 
that very cause for which vou express so much anxiety, 
I wish to employ you. Of all the circle of my father’s 
friends, there is one, and one only, whose feelings would 
be likely to second their influence in a case such as this. 
At no time that I know of has the world abounded in 
good men; but Lord Gosford is one whom the muddy 
and overwhelming stream of court corruption has never 
been able to sweep within its vortex; and whom the 
blind spirit of faction, through all its changes, has never 
been able to cheat out of his calm views of justice, or 
harden his heart to the spontaneous suggestions of be- 
nevolence.” 

“ But how do you see it possible, madam ?” said the 
youth eagerly, his heart bounding with admiration of her 
noble sentiments, “ that so insignificant a person as.I can 
be employed with effect in so important a business; or 
that my own desires should be gratified with the least 
prospect of success ?” 

“ Let no fear daunt you, Mr. Monro,” she said. “ You 
have more advantages in advocating a merciful plea of 
this sort than you are aware of; for you know the feel- 
ings, and can explain the causes by which your, friends 
have fallen into this trouble, and can also, if you are 
granted the opportunity, urge the reasons which exist 
on all hands for a mitigation of this terrible doom. Gu 
at once to Lord Gosford. He, if I mistake not, knows 
the whole of the lords justices, in whose hands the life of 
your friends now are; and though age has dimmed his 
eye and enfeebled his frame, he will at least send you to 
the quarter where your own eloquence and ardour may 
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plead something in the cause of these unhappy men. 
Here is a letter to his lordship, which will both introduce 
* you and save personal explanation.” 
“ Madam,” said Hector, astonished at so much energy 
and tact in one so young, “I feel this to be the most im- 
portant day of my life, and, by heaven! the lives of my 
friends shall be saved, and your wishes granted, else I 
will never look upon those blessed eyes more !” 
“O sir! do not,” she exclaimed, interrupting him, 
“ let over-confidence in uncertain events induce you to 
tempt heaven by vows and imprecations! Now, tarry not 
with me; God give you speed, and bring, through your 
means, relief to the sorrowful widow, and the heart- 
broken maidens! Adieu, for the present!” she added, 


giving him frankly her hand; “ say not further now. If 


this matter prospers with you, you may see me again, 
notwithstanding circumstances which I can hardly be 
expected now to explain.” 

He thought he saw tears in her eyes as she uttered the 
last words; but she turned away her head, and, warmly 
kissing her hand, he at once flew forth upon his im- 
portant errand. 

By the time he got to the house of Lord Gosford, how- 
ever, which was situated near the then suburban village 


of May Fair, his thoughts concerning the unexpected’ 


sentence passed on the M‘Phersons, and his own reason- 
ing on the apparent injustice of it, made him regard that 
sentence as little more than a matter of form, and the 
success of any respectable application for their pardon as 
a thing almost certain. With a confident hand, then, 
he lifted the great brass knocker of his lordship’s door, 
and, with a step of pride at the mission he had under- 
taken, he was ushered through a large gloomy apartment 
at once into the presence of the aged nobleman. 

“ How children of yesterday become men and women, 
while we grow old, and ripen for the grave!” said Lord 
Gosford, half mentally and with moralising pathos, as he 
concluded the perusal of Helen’s letter. “Here is an 
infant belonging to Thomas Ruthven, whose yellow hair, 
as she stood at my knees as a child, is almost all I re- 
member concerning her, writing to me already with all 
the sense and spirit of a grown woman, and, like a pretty 
simpleton, the infant persuades herself that I may have 
interest to save the lives of two condemned men. Alas!” 
he added, looking again at the letter, “the means of do- 
ing evil are ready and pliable to the hand of every man; 
but those of doing good, with any effect, are often far to 
seek and stubborn in the using. I fear, young man,” 
he went on, looking across the table to Hector, “I can 
be of little service in this matter.” 

“If your lordship,” said Hector, considerably damped 
by this speech at its very outset, “ would be pleased to 
try your interest by me with those to whom the king has 
delegated the power of life and death, I should be certain 
of success, from what I could urge in favour of these 
misled men, upon the simplest principles of reason and 
justice.” 

The broad, wrinkled face of Lord Gosford was raised 
with a look of astonishment upon Hector, as he finished 
this speech. “And do you imagine, young man,” he 
said, “that the world is governed by considerations of 
reason and justice; or that the painted peacocks of a 
court would listen to such principles from a youth like 
you? Hum !—now listen while I talk to you. As well 
might you go to the land’s-end of England, and preach 
reason and justice to the great tumbling ocean, which 
swallows up in its insensible womb the sinall fragile 
bark in the tempest, regardless of the agony of the 
screaming mariner, while the strong oaken frigate, and 
the rich galleon, it bears with security and pride on the 
crest of its waves. No, sir, reason and justice are very 
well for the exercise of the schoolboy, or the mouthing 
of the pedagogue; but the world is governed by a system 
of selfish expediencies, which it dignifies with various 
sounding names, according to the cant of the time, and 
for the upholding of which the one half of mankind are 
made victims to the other.” 

The flash of animation that lighted up the old man’s 
countenance as he spoke seemed to communicate to it for 
a moment the warm enthusiasm of youth; while Hector, 
dumb with surprise, sat involuntarily waiting for further 
reply. 

ty grant you, the case is hard,” continued his lord- 
ship, “ for these simple and believing men. But there is 
the law, the complex offspring of this expediency, which 
is made for the protection of the powerful against the 
encroachments of those whose own natures tempt con- 
stantly to its breach. Whatever may have been the cir- 
cumstances that led to it, these men have committed a 
breach of the law; and expediency, which turns reason 
into a pliable prostitute, and justice into a terrifying 


—— 
monster, will say that they ought to suffer. What cana 
retired old man like myself say to reasoning such as 
this ? What do the lords justices care for the lives of two 
or three obscure Scots deserters, or*the reasons by which 
they may have been misled to a reach of the law? 
What have men who have to deal with large masses of 
human beings to do with private sufferings, or with the 
broken hearts of powerless individuals? The law, whose 
letter killeth, will justify their lordships in refusing to 
listen to any appeal in favour of its transgressors. ‘The 
men will be executed, because they have done social 
wrong and are of no importance to the world, and the 
affair will soon be forgotten.” 
“ And is your lordship then of opinion,” said Hector, 
his heart sinking at the idea, “ that it will be useless to 
make any effort ?” 
“ By any interest that I possess, I am convinced it 
would,” said his lordship; “simply because the reason 
and justice that you are inclined to plead are all that I 
myself could urge; and that would be nothing with men 
who, in common with the faction whom they have dis- 
placed, and all the factious ministries which I have seen 
in my time, are occupied in reality with nothing but in- 
triguing or squabbling for the bunes, which a corrupt 
government has to give away to all who can tempt or 
terrify those in power into the largest bribes. The good 
men, and the independent-minded, are so few, and so 
little chance have they of power, that I scarce know one 
to whom I could send you for any effectual purpose. 
Argyle, your countryman, has retired in disgust, and 
would not now be listened to; Tweeddale has the power, 
but, doubtless, not the will, else he would not hold the 
place he does. Yet stay—there is one good woman, who 
is about the court and yet not in it—and who will truly 
feel for the cases of the Highlanders. I mean the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, the king’s daughter. She has all the 
virtue of her late mother, Queen Caroline; perhaps all 
her sense, without her scepticism in religion, and her 
intriguing inclination for courtly rule. If I could con- 
trive any way of getting you access to her, so that she 
could hear you herself state the case of your unfortunate 
acquaintances, the reason and justice upon which you de- 
pend would not be lost upon her virtuous mind. Whether 
the lords justices would even attend to her representation, 
should she consent to make it, is another question; for, 
like myself, the princess eschews the abominations and 
lies even of her own father’s court. Let me see,” he 
continued musingly,—* the thing is worthy of a trial,— 
for life is sweet to the poor as well as to the rich,—and 
tis a pity to break the hearts of the lowly, whose enjoy- 
ments are so few, and whose sorrows are so many, in a 
world which seems not to have been made for them.” 
Saying this, his lordship laid his head back on the 
high coronet-crowned chair on which he sat, and, closing 
his eyes as one asleep, he seemed to consider what step 
to take; while, admiring his true benevolence of heart, 
Hector patiently waited the result of his cogitations. 
“ Yes, I think this will do,” he said, suddenly opening 
his eyes: “I will send to Lord Hervey, the well-known 
son of my old friend, the Earl of Bristol. It is no scandal 
to say, that his lordship is much about as great a rogue 
as the rest, and has taken to patriotism at last, because, 
as he is now out of the ministry, nothing is to be made 
of the contrary course. But his heart may be now a little 
softer than usual, for he is at present smarting under the 
soreness and chagrin of personal disappointment ; and as 
he is really a man of parts and sense, reason and justice, 
as you say, may at present be slightly attended to, as 
coming somewhat home to his own case.” 
“ Allow me, my lord,” said Hector eagerly, “ but .to 
try him on this pressing occasion. Hard, indced, would 
his heart be, if he should not feel what I should repre- 
sent.” 
“ Pleasant simplicity! delightful rawness of generous 
youth!” exclaimed Lord Gosford again, looking with a 
sarcastic expression across towards Hector. ‘ But what 
you mean by feeling is very different from the cold and 
stifled sentiment, which, in reference to the case of an 
obscure inferior, however sad and serious the case may 
be in itself, arises in the breast of a hackneyed man of 
the world, and an old intriguer for power and place at 
court. But it is not either for what he can or might be 
disposed to do, in a case such as this, that I venture to 
introduce you to Lord Hervey. It is for the influence 
he still has over the amiable princess,—before whom I 
shall request him to lay this story of the Highlanders,— 
that I try this experiment upon his lordship’s benevo- 
lence. For, you must know, that kings’ daughters have 
their feelings like other women,—so the virtuous princess 
was captivated by the person and wit of this favourite of 


Caroline was a partial friend of his lordship’s, and Joye; 
too great a stranger to princely hearts for Elizabeth : 
have forgotten, to this hour, the pleasing sentime ~ 
warm feelings, and vain hopes of her youth. Auda 
serve, my young sir,—though less interesting, of coy 

than this recluse maiden of a royal house,—his lordshj 
himself is, after all, a remarkable’ man; and when ? 
come before him, you will do well to note his bead mn 
and manner, as well as the thoughts he expresses u 

a case like the present. ‘Tarry now till 1 write q letter 
to him, by you. I flatter you not with hopes ; but ty 
send you to the husband of the beautiful and talented 


be brought into the presence of a being like the pri 
should you be so fortunate, will at least bring with it a 
court contamination.” 

A few minutes only were sacrificed in waiting, until 
the benevolent nobleman had written his letter ; wad it 
was with sentiments of admiration, not unmixed with 
regret, that Hector left his gate, and proceeded, in aij 
haste, on his urgent errand. 


—_— 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 


* Honour, the error and the cheat, 
Of the ill-natured, busy great! 
Fond idol of the slavish crowd ! 
Nonsense invented by the proud!” 


Why should I vex, and chafe my spleen 

‘To see a gaudy coxcomb shine, when I 

Have sense enough to soothe him in his follies? 
Orway, 

The celebrated partisan of a still more celebrated 
minister lived in one of the great old mansions at the 
east end of St. James’s Park, which then faced the build. 
ings just erected on the site of the ancient palace at 
Whitehall, burnt some time before. When Hector ar. 
rived at Lord Hervey’s door, the treatrment he received 
from the sharp-faced porter, and other menials to whose 
scrutiny he was subjected, gave sensible indication to hig 
mountaineer pride that he was secking admission to a 
well-worn courtier. It was some time after he had given 
in his letter, ere he was conducted up the broad oaken 
stairs, and was at length shown into a small back apart. 
ment. 

The figure that now presented itself to the eyes of 
Hector was well calculated to strike both his fancy and 
his judgment. Engaged in writing, opposite to a folding 
cabinet near a window, sat a personage, of whom all 
that Hector could see at first was a lank person, in the 
long flowing coat of the time, of pearl blue colour, and 
tastefully embroidered with silver lace. As Lord Her. 
vey turned round, the light of the window shone green 
through a quantity of exotics with which it was crowded, 
upon a countenance so strangely thin, and features so 
transparently fair, as to be absolutely cadaverous, not- 
withstanding the streaks of rouge upon the cheeks, evi. 
dently laid on to take off their ghastly expression. Hee. 
tor almost started back at this churchyard apparition, 
and yet the quick twinkle of the clear gray eye, that 
moved every moment the nervous muscles of this ani- 
mated face, carried in it by no means the indication of 
the tomb, and, though the rich lace cravat that his lord. 
ship wore was wound round the root of a long lean neck, 
with an effect rather unsightly, exposed as both were by 
the collarless fashion of the coat of the time—the flowi 
wig, crowning all, somewhat whiter than the face benea 
it, helped considerably to soften the wan and emaciated 
expression of the whole, rendering it, after all, more pe- 
culiar than absolutely terrific. 

All his anxiety for his friends was for an instant for- 
gotten, as Hector contemplated this remarkable victim 
to constitutional epilepsy, or early dissipation. One or 
both of these had Jong withdrawn Lord Hervey from the 
free living universally indulged in by the men of ran 

of his time, and confined his diet to asses’ milk, biscuit, 
and water, and that in the smallest quantities which 
would support nature; while physics and emeties, said 
to have been administered daily, were not able to quench 
his intriguing animation, or hinder the ambitious activity 
of his mind. hee 

“Can this bloodless spectre of skelcton humanity m 
reality have been the favoured lover of a king’s daugh- 
ter,” said Hector to himself, “ and be now the husband 
of the beautiful court maid of honour that I have heard 
of, and the father, as I learn, of a fine family? Could 
this shred of man ever have, by mere soul and spirit, 
fought the desperate duel that I have heard of, with so 
burly a personage as the Earl of Bath? Is this the * Lord 
Fanny’ of the acrimonious poet, the ‘ thing of silk,’ and 
the ‘ piece of painted dirt,’ he speaks of? and how, with 





a beloved mother many years ago;—yes! the late Queen 





all his pamphleteering talent, courtly wit, and partisan 


Mary Lepell, is at least no dishonour to yourself; and tg : 
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oratory, can he have merited the bitterest, the most op- 
brious names, that one feeble being belonging to frail 

human nature could heap on another, less contemptible 

jn person even than himself?” 

Though the present was the middle of June, the small 

ent in which Lord Hervey sat was heated artifi- 
cially by a fire, and ever and anon, as his lordship talked 
fp Hector, he smelt at the fragrant exotics, which were 
crowded round the window beside him. 

«Come you from the north, young gentleman ?” said 

with a thin cracked voice, his head laid back, and 
his sharp chin pointed upwards, as, with an air of infinite 
jateur, he surveyed deliberately Hector’s person. 

«J do,” said Hector, returning his lordship’s survey 
bya look which the other, of course, thought exceedingly 
impertiment. | 

éLord Gosford is pleased to interest himself for a pair 
of Highland deserters,” said his lordship carelessly. “ A 

creature his lordship—an excellent soul, certainly, 

but not fit to live in a world like this—and has been long 
turned out of it accordingly; so he consoles himself by 
ying the moralist at May Fair, and working good 
works, for want of much else to do. You are a philoso- 
er, too, young man, no doubt. The Scots are all 
troubled with philosophy; and you can give a great 
many reasons, I dare say, why these jacobite mutincers 
should not be hanged, and should be allowed to go back 
to their own country, to bring in the Pretender again— 

9 

The whole of Hector’s premeditated reasonings regard- 
ing natural justice, equity,and humanity, fled upon hear- 
ing this speech, like the dream of one who just awakes 
{oan unexpected discovery. He stood for a moment in 
silence as his lordship smelt at the exotics, until, giving 
way toa rising impulse, he ventured to say, 

“The men were deceived, my lord; and in refusing to 
be sent abroad, and in seeking refuge from injustice by 
returning to their own glens, they merely meant to ad- 
here to their original compact—a compact which had 
been shamefully broken.” 


“Upon my word, young man,” screamed the pea- 
cock voice cf his lordship, as he stared at Hector, “the 
Craftsman himself could not speak stouter jacobitism— 
but the poor are always discontented with the acts of 
their rulers—it is their nature to be so, and it is the na- 
ture of ignorance‘to rebel at authority. The mutineers 
had a fair trial, and the president of the court-martial is, 
I believe, a humane and considerate man, besides being 
am excellent judge of military law. I know General 
Lumley well—a most fortunate fellow! A most fortunate 
man, compared to what J have been,” added his lordship, 
half nentaily, in the true spirit of habitual selfishness, all 
the miseries and calamities of the world, as usual, merging 
in the petty grievances of his own disappointed ambitiun. 
“But there’s no man has been used as I by a corrupt 
court. I have iaboured in-the cause of the government 
these twenty years,” he went on, warming with the in- 
teresting subject, “and what have I got? Talk of in- 
justice and the Highlanders! their case is nothing to 
mine! What am I now? after all my labours, forgotten 
and shelved! and Walpole himself intriguing against 
me—a man for whom I have fought and wrote through 
good and bad, until the very rascally mob, the common 
curs of vulgar discontent, execrate me to my facc; and 
even the crook-backed poet of Twickenham spurts his 
galling lampoons upon me.” And, as his lordship spoke, 
he took up, one by one, the pamphlets with which the 
table before him was littered, and dashed them down on 
It, until the black oaken walls of the apartment rung 
again with the noise. 


“You sce I am angry, young man,” he added, ob- 
serving Hector’s astonishment at this behaviour, “ but I 
have just cause. I cannot think why Lord Gosford should 
send tome. What power have I to do aught for High- 
lander or Lowlander? Why does he not send you to 
Pulteney, or Cobham, or Pelham, or your own country- 
man, ‘I'weeddale—or even old Shippen—anybody, in 
short, but me! I tell you, I have no more power, after 
all I have battled for, than old Sarah of Marlborough, 
Who sits at home grinding her tecth at her own insignifi- 
cance, and talking wise saws about the ingratitude of 
courts. But—” : 

As his lordship sought for a word, he turned his sharp 
eyes towards Hector, as if the last allusion had caused 
him also to turn a mental glance within; and he seemed 
to seek for Hector’s reply, as if to relieve him from the 
ridiculous figure he was making before a stranger. 

“Lord Gosford’s object in sending me to you, my 
lord,” said Hector, calmly, “ was that, as the king is not 


with the Princess Elizabeth, that she might write to the 
lords justices on behalf of the unhappy condemned.” 

“True, young man, true,” said he again, sitting down 
at the table; “the plan may not be without its use. The 
princess and J are old friends: if her mother had been 
alive, I should not now be—” 

As he said this, a qualm of decaying nature seemed to 
come over his heart. He laid back his head on the high 
chair, and his cadaverous countenance turned so ghastly, 
notwithstanding its clots of red paint, that, as he stretched 
out his hands to grasp the empty air, Hector thought the 
gasp of death was already writhing his thin features, and 
that he was about to expire before his eyes. As Hector 
watched, he recovered a little, and, groping with his thin 
fingers towards a small cup that stood on a shelf ih the 
cabinet before him, he swallowed a mouthful of some 
cordial that seemed to revive him, and then, as if nothing 
had happened, took up the pen to attempt to write. 

“ Yes—the princess,” he muttered—* I will write to 
the good princess. I might have been—I once thought 
to have been—but instead of that, you see me, young 
man—absolutely—” but he checked himself, and dipped 
the pen in the ink. 

“Can this flickering flame of the dying spark of ex- 
istence,” said Hector to himself, as he watched the 
skeleton hand trembling along the paper, “ which is just 
ready to be puffed out tor ever, be still straining at the 
honoars of a life which it is perfectly unable to enjoy? 
What a wretched thing must be court ambition, if such 
are the remains of it’s consuming canker, which thus 
dim the fleeting sight on the very confines of an eternal 
world, and still eat into the restless heart already half 
in the grave; for I know that this poor shadvuw of frail 
humanity cannot live over a few months. I wish I were 
vut of his presence.” 

He finished the epistle, and handed it to Hector. “See 
the princess if you can,” he said, ‘and tell her your own 
story viva voce. She is easy of access, if you can only 
run the gauntlet of the king’s domestics, and, with all 
her religion, she will nut be displeased to have her soli- 
tude disturbed by such as you ;”—-and as he said this, 
his thin hollow features pursing up into a spectral 
smile of sneering expression, as he threw a haughty 
glance over Hector’s person, and subjoining a few words 
of direction, as to Low our hero should manage to get 
past the various attendants of the palace, he nade him 
a courtier bow, and they parted. 

The lateness of the hour obliged Hector to defer his 
attempt to see the princess until the following morning, 
and he retired for the night to one of the inns with 
which Whitehall and Westminster were then crowded, 
with many sad and discomfiting reflections pressing 
upon his mind. He had not time that night to visit the 
unfortunate M‘Phersons, nor was he much disposed to 
do so, until he might be enabled to be the bearer of some 
news that might comfort them, Of this consummation, 
however, sanguine as he had been at first, he now began 
to entertain some serious doubts, and a train of thought 
arose in his mind, as he reflected on what little he had 
ascertained of the sentiments and feelings of the great 
on a case like the present, which filled him with a hu- 
miliating and depressing melancholy. All night he 
tossed in restless anxiety for the fate of his beloved 
friends, and horrible visions affrighted his spirit. 
Morning, however, brought some relief and some ho,e ; 
and, dressing himvyelf as genteelly as his wardrobe 
would permit, he set off betimes to try his luck in the 
palace of a king. 

—>— 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Isabella. Alas! what poor ability's in me 
To do him good ? 
Lucio. Assay the power you have. 
Isabella. My power! alas! I doubt. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
Upon arriving at old St. James’s, the same natural 
sagacity which had led Hector many years before, when 
a destitute boy in Perth, to avoid, when in trouble, the 
abodes of the wealthy, and to seek sympathy and assist- 
ance from the poor, now led him, in having to do with 
the pampered menials of a palace, to treat them with 
imitative boldness, and to assume towards them an air 
of stateliness and indifference. By this means, and fol- 
lowing the hints he had received from Lord Hervey— 
who, with all his selfish garrulousness, was at least a 
penetrating man of the world—Hector was conducted 
from outer court to inner court, and from corridor to 
corridor, till at last, in a remote part of this irregular 
pile of brick buildings, a double door was cautiously 
opened, and, to his astonishment, he actually stood in 





in England, you might be pleased to use your influence 





the presence of the princess. 


She was alone, and Hector cast his eyes with a hasty 
glance round the sacred apartment. It wasasmall but 
lofty closet, crowded with rich articles of messiyé cabi- 
net-work, partly of the Dutch taste of the days of Wil- 
liam of Orange, and partly of the German style, which 
had been of course the favourite of her mother; every 
article of which last she set an additional value upon 
for the good queen’s sake. Heavy porcelain jars, then 
much in fashion, filled the recesses between several 
black and gilded cabinets; and a few vigorous old paint- 
ings, from Holbein to Sir James Thornhill, relieved the 
gloom of the shining black oak which cased the walls. 
Books, however, of all sizes and shapes, arranged or 
piled with that exact method which, from the first, has 
been a well-known attribute of the Guelph family, were 
the chief inferior moveables with which the room 
abounded. ‘The only object that helped to take off the 
air of seclusion and study which characterised this re- 
treat of a royal maiden, was a solitary thrush, which 
hopped its narrow round, and whistled its lonely note, 
ina small cage that hung by the window, There the 
poor bird und its secluded mistress might be refreshed 
by the contemplation of the square parterres of the gar- 
den behind the palace, and the distant Gothic turrets of 
the abbey of Westminster, which just appeared over the 
lofty trees of St. James’s Park. 


Without as yet noticing Hector, the princess sat read- 
ing carefully the letter of which he had been the bearer, 
and he had time to observe her appearance. A long- 
bodied, dark green gown, of plain but rich lutestring, 
the open part at the neck meeting low on the bust, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the time, was her only outer 
dress. This was entirely without ornament, saving a 
small stomacher of large diamonds, that, with the ut- 
most plainness, served to unite its folds at the bosom. 
Nor was there aught else distinguishing in the prin- 
cess’s apparel, excepting that ** enormity of cap,” puffed 
out in balloon fashion high above her head, which she 
wore exactly after the manner of Queen Caroline, her 
mother, whose very dress she loved to imitate. Her 
person was short, like that of her father; and, to the 
large full eyes and fair round face of her family, nothing 
is to be added to complete her description, but to notice 
that plaintive look of benevolence and resignation which 
was now habitual to her since her mother’s death, and 
which so well agreed with the recluse ard pious charac- 
ter of this “ best of women.” 


“ Yes, Lord Hervey,” she said, after a time, breaking 
the conventional silence of the apartment in a half soli- 
loquy—“ Lord Hervey and I are old friends ;” and she 
continued to gaze sadly on the letter, as if musing over 
the interesting recollections of former years, and think- 
ing anew of the unnatural restraints and secret repinings 
of a king’s daughter; but she folded up the letter sud- 
denly, as if checking her feelings, then shook Ler head 
meditatively as she seemed to receive consolation by 
reading a few sentences in the large Bible that lay open 
before her. Placing her hands over her eyes for a few 
moments, as if in mental communication with heaven, 
she ended by gradually raising her head, and fixing her 
look abstractedly on Hector’s countenance. 


** My Lord Hervey refers me to you, sir,” she said, 
“for an explanation of the cases of some unfortunate 
men, your countrymen, now lying in the tower, under 
sentonce of death.” 

Hector bowed respectfully, and in a few words gave 
the outline of the stury of his friends. 

“ By your statement, sir,” she replied, “ these poor 
men must have acted from ignorance, rather than any 
wilful disloyalty, and under an impression that faith had 
been broken with themselves.” 

“Undoubtedly, madam,” said Hector, “ this is strictly 
the fact.” 

“And they have friends, you say, who respect them, 
and parents and relatives in their own country, to whom, 
no doubt, their lives are dear?” added the princess, her 
countenance becoming animated with considerate sym- 
pathy. : 

“ Madam,” said Hector, “ your highness may not be 
told of the hopes that would be blasted, and the hearts 
that would be broken, by their death. It does not be- 
long to your highness’s station-to know what it is for 
the poor widow fo lose her ohly hupe, and all that ties 
her to a lonely lifg;-or for the maiden to lose her long- 
betrothed, and the only choice of her heart. Surely, 
madam, by your highness’s influence these men may be 
saved.” 

The princess wrung her hands into each other, as she 
se2med to relapse into some painful meditation, and then 
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said with emotion, “It belongs to my station, young 
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man, to know sorrows, which the simple and the lowly 
can little dream of. Think you to come fiom the bare 
but free hills of your cOuntry, to look on a palace for a 
refuge from the common calamities of life? Believe me, 
youth, J have found the contrary; but here is a refuge,” 
she added, laying her hand on the large Bible before her, 
which is equally open to the lofty and the low; and it 
has been mine for many years; for, to deal frankly with 
you, as your countenance pleases me, this present life 
to me has been but an unsatisfactory portion. But, 1 
am diverging from the subject of the affecting tale you 
have told me. Willingly would I do my utmost to save 
these young men. But, what attention will worldly 
men give to the unaided representations of a lonely wo- 
man, who has long retired from the ambitious emula- 
tions of a court, and who is even ridiculed by the pitiable 
votaries of a profligate infidelity for the private employ- 
ments in which she finds her only consolation. Yet, | 
will not refuse to write to their lordships, and God may 
grant that my prayer may be heard.” 
“ And the prayer of the widow, and the blessings of 
the distracted maiden,” said Hector fervently, * will 
ascend to heaven like incense, in humble offerings on 
behalf of your highness for this goodness.” 
“1 would not have you, young man,” added the prin. 
cess, solemnly, “to be too sanguine as to the result of :ny 
application. When facticn runs high, the hearts of pub- 
lic men are hard; and the government of a great people is 
conducted upon general principles of supposed safety, 
which make the tears of the widow, that you talk of, or 
even the bitter groan of the dying, but like the struggles 
of the victim on the altar of sacrifice. Or, if I may speak 
to you thus, these things are to worldly men but like the 
softencd murmur of the far-off storm, when the cry of 
despair is lost in the distance, and unheeded in the self- 
ishness of comfort and security. 1 see you are con- 
cerned for those you love; and the feeling is estimable. 
But you are yet young; and death itself is not so great 
an evil as many suppose it.” 
“ 'T'o the doomed themselves it may not,” said Hector, 
deeply moved by the benevolent condescension of the 
princess, “ but to the survivors, it is often is 
“True,—but much meditation on a subject of this 
kind at your age is not good. Have hope, my young 
friend, and I will forthwith write to the authorities, on 
behalf of these unhappy men.” 
Saying this, the princess rung a silver bell waich 
stood on the table, and in an instant a small door opened 
between the cabinets, and two ladies, her attendants, en- 
tered the apartments. “Sit down, Bella, my dear,” said 
she graciously to the first, “and take pen in hand, while 
I dictate a letter tu their lordships of the privy council.” 
The lady sat down on a stool at the cabinet, and took 
up the pen. ‘ Now, sir, you may go,” added the prin- 
cess to Hector; “ your anxiety for your countrymen is 
creditable to your feelings, and I will not fai] to second 
it to the best of my power. Adieu! The lords justices, 
after considering my letter, will send their final deter- 
mination to the governor of the tower. I bid you again 
farewell.” 





—<>— 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Groans, and convulsions, and discolour’d faces, 
Friends weeping round us, blacks and obsequies, 
Make death a dreadful thing ! 

Ler. 

While the M‘Phersons and their unhappy comrades 
were suffering their weary confinement in the dungeons 
of the tower, the whole nation was rejoicing over the 
celebrated victory of Dettingen, the news of which had 
just arrived from the seat of war in Flanders. Success 
ut all times covers a multitude of sins; and even that 
part of the legislature, which had been the loudest in its 
outcry against England’s taking part in the complex 
quarrels of the continent, catching the infection of the 
national vanity, became almost partisans for the war 
which they had just condemned; and the supposed er- 
rors of the new ministry, which they. already began to 
distrust, were for the present forgotten in the congratu- 
lations of victory. 

The king himself, who was very differently esteemed 
in his own times from his. more popular successors of 
late years, gathered substantial laurels on that fortunate 
field, which never lost their greenness till the day of his 
death; so dazzling to mankind is military renown, and 
so popular is energy of character displayed in any cause, 
when fortune happens to crown it with success. The 


reasoning people of Scotland, or the spirited Highland- 
ers of the Black Watch, might blame his majesty, or 
his ministers, for the manner in which they conceived 





the temporary intoxication of national renown. 


to be restrained by the independent energy of the com- 
mander in-chief, who is said to have put the king under 
arrest on the field, lest the army should lose by his hot- 
headed impatience the advantage it had gained by pre- 
vious maneuvres. Be that as it may, so much had the 
military spirit natural to Highlanders been stimulated by 
the victory, that the great body of the Black Watch, by 
this time in Flanders, and marching towards the ground 
which the army occupied, were, notwithstanding all 
their former reluctance to go abroad to the war, sincerely 
sorry that they had arrived toc late to share in the ho- 
nours of the victory. 

But all this military triumph, while it took the atten- 
tion of many from the cases of the unfortunate con- 
demned, deepened by its stirring spirit the mortification 
and misery which they individually suffered, while the 
weary hours of summer’s gayest time passed sadly away, 
as they still waited the pleasure of the Jords in the stone 
dungeons of the fortress. As the news of their disastrous 
retreat and their present captivity flew through the glens 
of the north, numbers of the relatives of the unfortunate 
men, besides the distracted females of Corrie-vrin and 
Glendovhart, taking up the staff and scrip of the tra- 
veller, wended their toilsome way towards London, vow- 
ing, in their simplicity, to besiege the houses of the great, 
until they should release those they loved from this jeo- 
pardy. But when they came within the crowded streets 
of the great Babel, these seemed so endless, and the pa- 
laces and mansions so numerous, and so mixed up in the 
intricacies of a great metropolis, that the heads of the 
poor mountaineers became confused; they knew not 
whither to go, nor to what individual to apply. A few 
found their way to the mansions of some of the titled 
among their own countrymen, of whose ancestors Scot- 
land had once been proud; and who, they learned, had 
the power to aid them in this extremity. But when 
they arrived, they imagined that the great aristocratic 
gates and doors frowned black and forbidding upon 
them, as if the owners fenced themselves securely 
against all petition or complaint from such as they; and 
the well-fed lackeys by whom the mansions were guard- 
ed sceined well instructed to prevent the cry of the mi- 
serable ever reaching the ears of those, who within sat 
quite above the sphere of ordinary sympathy. ‘Thus the 
simple strangers gave up their attempts in despair: and, 
hovering in groups about the mean neighbourhoods of 
the Minories and Tower-hill, waited with sad anxiety 
the still protracted determination of the lords justices. 


In here hastening over several matters of minor detail, 
we have to plead the powerful excuse of the accredited 
practice of the world. The world avoids the unfortunate, 
and the happy shrink from the cell of the miserable, be- 
cause sympathy itself is often painful and inconvenient, 
and disturbs the equanimity of contented enjoyment. 

In short, the final will of the lords justices was at last 
made known to the governor of the tower; namely, that 
the sentence of death, which had been passed pro forma 
upon the mutineers of the Black Watch, was to be re- 
mitted for banishment to those very countries to which, 
by their flight, they had expressed their dread of being 
sent, excepting the three individuals, Malcolm and Samuel 
M‘Pherson, brothers, and Farquhar M‘Naughton, or Shaw, 
who were to suffer forthwith in the presence of their com- 
rades. 

When this intelligence was, by the watchful anxiety of 
M‘Evan of Glenmore, first brought to Hector, he refused 
all belief in a sentence so terrible, in so unexpected a 
result to all his exertions. But the not less astonished 
chieftain soon convinced him that the tale was too true, 
and the doom of his friends was finally sealed. By what 
mode of reasoning the lords justices had, in spite of all 
circumstances of palliation, come to their present deci- 
sion he could not learn ; but the warning observations of 
the aged Lord Gosford, and the melancholy prognostica- 
tions of the amiable princess, now came sadly home to 
Hector’s mind. 

For several weeks he had carefully avoided the un- 
happy females from Breadalbane, from absolute inability 
to witness the dreadful effects of their consuming anxiety, 


. 


the monarch hurry from his electoral dominions in the 
north, collect the Hessians and Hanoverians in Flan- 
ders, and, in conjunction with the allies and the English 
troops, under the command of the old Earl of Stair, give 
battle to and defeat the enemy under many disadvan- 
tages, all parties joined in admiring their king ; aud even 
factious spirit itself forgot for a moment its acrimony, in 
To be 
sure, much of this success might be attributed to no 
higher cause than fortunate rashness; if the story be true 
of the passionate impetuosity of his majesty requiring 





re ° 3s ie 
of joyful tidings. For the same ‘reason : 
ferred a personal communication with fers. Z 
ployer, Helen Ruthven, until he should be able me re 
in her presence with pride, if not with hope ‘ane 
scarcely could at present define to himself,’ How be 
compound blow was to be supported by all coneamaate 
was unable to conceive. Upon the case of the wido i 
mother of two such gallant sons, in particular, he re _ 
not even think. Glenmore and he sat for some aun 
dumb stupefaction. At length the former calm} ss 
“This day is allowed them to take a last farewell of thes 
friends; come, Hector, and see the poor fellows befe ; 
they die.” 4 

The world around him seemed, to the confused ev 
Hector, to have a new aspect, as he went Pier: “nf 
friend, upon this melancholy errand. Upon the bald 9 : 
ground of Tower-hill, as he passed, the scaffolds of frags 
executions seemed to arise over the heads of the people; 
the waters of the great ditch without the walls seemed to 
roll more black and muddy as he passed ; and, of Jookj 
up towards the dark frowning gates of the fortress, he 
could hardly persuade himself that he had not seen the 
heads of decapitated sufferers of old still grinning ghast} 
from their pinnacles. y 


At length they were conducted internally under the 
picturesque ancient gateway, traditionally named the 
Bloody Tower ; and, through the great court-yard, 

to the place where those who were appointed to suffer 
were confined together. If any thing could add to the 
impressive horror of the trying scene that they were 
about to undergo, it was the dismal appearance of the 
dungeon apartment, in which they found their friends 
waiting for the hour of their doom. It was the upper 
vaulted apartment of the building, now appropriated ag 
a repository for ancient-armour, and still called the Bow. 
yers’ Tower, from haviag been in olden times the resi. 


of the king’s bows. Of great strength, however, the 
walls being ten feet thick, and the only light admitted 
by three recesses, terminating in narrow embrasures, 
it had for centuries been used for one of the securest pri. 
sons in the garrison ; and sometimes, no doubt, for those 
private executions which were not uncommon in this den 
of tears. One, at least, took place in this dungeon, 
namely, the smothering of the celebrated Duke of Cla. 
rence in a butt of malmsey, in the fourth Edward’s time; 
and truly, when the visiter contemplates its black stone 
walls, at that period scarcely seen by the loop-hole light, 
its groined and vaulted roof, and its cell, or secret pass. 
age, formed in the wall, a more dismal spot could hardly 
have been found, to deepen the depression of imprison. 
ment, or to aggravate the horrors of secret execution, 
On some of those parts of the walls on which the light 
was permitted to shine, the sad memorials of furmer suf- 
ferers appeared, scratched in rudely formed names, ot 
quaint sentences of moralising complaint; and, on the 
darker side of the dungeon, some gigantic specimens of 
ancient armour, said to have formerly belonged to old 
knights of Malta, appeared in the dim gloom, as if the 
iron ghost of feudal terror still hovered within this me. 
lancholy dungeon, to watch the last numbered hours of 
those that were doomed to die. 

When tke small oaken door at one end was opened to 
admit Hector and his friend, the three men, now seen 
like statues of stone in the dark side of the dungeon, 
seemed to start as if from a reverie; and, as they came 
forward, their step firm and stately, notwithstanding their 
affliction, the clank of the fetters which bound their limbs, 
together with their calm yet changed look, struck upon 
our youth’s heart with a shock that was ulmost over- 
powering. y 
“Are they entirely gone?” said Malcolm, grasping 
Hector’s hand with an unusual expression on his coun 
tenance. 

“Whom do you speak of ?” Hector enquired, for by 
the light of the embrasure now shining on his friend’s 
face, he perceived that he had been giving way even to 
tears. 

“ Do not blame me, my young friend,” said Malcolm, 
his voice trembling with recent emotion; “I could have 
parted for ever with the light of day and the breath of 
life—I could have even bid farewell ta our free hills of 


Scotland, which I love so well—but my mother is a Wl 
dow, and there are two of us going: even Samuel is not 
spared to my poor sister Phoeme, who loses a betrothed 
sweetheart and both her brothers in one day! 
their hearts are too warm to bear it; for they are break. 
ing already. I have parted from them all, my friend! 
I have just bid them a last farewell; and my man 

could not stand it without tears—tears that were hotter 


Hector, 








themselves to have been treated ; but when England saw 





and in the constant hope of being enabled to be the bearer 
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than the heart’s blood that is to flew to-morrow in that 








dence appointed for the use of the master and provider. 
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